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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Great Brivain and her Allies have every reason to congratulate 
themselves on the wonderful transformation of the international 
situation in their favour between Christmas and 
Easter, which may ultimately affect the course of 
the war, though it were rash to reckon it as a realizable asset at 
the moment. We do not yet know all the causes of this strange 
phenomenon upon which historians will speculate until the close 
of the century. In part it is due to the firmness and common 
sense of the Allied Governments as agents and interpreters of the 
Allied nations, and in part is attributable to that invincible 
insolence, almost amounting to idiocy, of Germany, who gra- 
tuitously manufactures enmity where none existed, and forces 
Powers to fight who only asked to be let alone. Every com- 
munity with its back to the wall is liable to lose its head and | 
make blunders, and may find itself compelled to tread on 
spectators’ toes in sheer self-defence. Germany, however, prefers 
to provoke when no appreciable military purpose can be 
gained. As a result she is gradually ranging the whole world 
against her, and seems bent on committing national suicide. We 
have no reason to complain of this further manifestation of the 
old saw, “‘ Those whom the gods wish to destroy they first make 
mad.” The dragging of the United States into the European War 
on the same side as Great Britain and Japan will make the opening 
months of 1917 for ever memorable. It seems only the other day 
that the German Government opened their fraudulent peace 
manceuvres in the hope of breaking up the Entente, of enlisting 
neutrals on their behalf, and in conjunction with the latter engineer- 
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ing an armistice that would under the circumstances have been 
tantamount to a German victory. Berlin had a special eye on 
Petrograd, having every reason to anticipate assistance from a 
rotten Court and corrupt Government, honeycombed with treason 
tothe national cause. There was another motive in raising this peace 
fog, as behind it the Great General Staff, which in war is both the 
German Government and the German nation, could perfect their 
gigantic preparations for the coming campaign, in which they 
counted on springing disagreeable surprises on unprepared 
enemies whose statesmen would presumably have expended the 
winter upon peace talk on the comforting theory: that German 
“overtures” proved that Germany knew she was beaten, 
and even if her own terms were unreasonable she would be com- 
pelled to accept ours as she was starving, was on the verge of 
military collapse, and knew she could not hold out through the 
summer, etc. On top of the Bethmann-Hollweg peace kite flown 
in the Reichstag last December in a snarling, whining speech, and 
the hectoring, hypocritical Note simultaneously dispatched by the ’ 
German Government via Washington to the Entente, came 
President Wilson’s Peace Note, of which our readers had been 
warned betimes, though it had been impossible to get most of 
our confréres, still less the British Government, to realize what 
was coming. 


To the Mandarin world it was “ unthinkable ”—the epithet that 
saves much thinking—that Washington could contemplate any- 
ieniabicie thing 80 embarrassing to the Allied cause as an 

invitation to negotiate, just as we were getting into 
our military stride and at last commanded a prospect of victory 
with the only reward corresponding to herculean efforts and 
sacrifices—namely, stable and durable peace. However, there was 
the Peace Note as large as life, so to speak, hitting us in the face, 
containing indubitable internal evidence that the White House 
contemplated placing itself at the head of a League of Neutrals 
to put pressure upon the belligerents, which at that stage 
of the war would be all in Germany’s favour. There 
had been no question of restraining the Mailed Fist when he 
seemed to be winning hands down, and was in:a fair way to 
overwhelm and dominate Europe. There can be now no possible 
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harm in stating—and it may soothe the ruffled Pacifist across the 
Atlantic—that President Wilson’s Peace Note of December 20 
created a painful impression in official circles in London as well as 
in Paris and Rome, as throughout the Allied nations generally. 
In this country the feeling was accentuated by the fact that 
we had most providentially, as it turned out, changed our 
Government only three weeks before its delivery, and in 


defence of American diplomacy, should it need defence, or at any 


rate in explanation if only explanation be required, it is observable 
that had the Asquith Administration remained in office there would. 
have been a decidedly different atmosphere in Downing Street and 
one conceivably less averse to diplomatic enterprise than our 
new Government, which had avowedly come in on the policy of 
“fighting to a finish,” which Mr. Lloyd George, while still a 
member of the Coalition, had scandalized several of the weaker 
brethren by proclaiming as our only possible policy in his famous 
“hands off” interview of the previous September. It has 
remained a puzzle to students of public affairs why President 
Wilson chose this peculiar moment for a demonstration on the 
face of it doomed to disappointment, because the Americans are 
highly intelligent people, and the Washington Government does not 
as a general rule go out of its way to court superfluous rebufis 
in other hemispheres. We dismiss the theory which finds favour 
with some “clever” people, who seek subtle explanations for 
everything, that the American President is a far-sighted. Machiavelli 
who foresaw and organized the situation that has subsequently 
arisen. We may be sure it was something less complicated if 
more commonplace. Dr. Wilson acted as he did because he 
expected to achieve something. There were strange rumours 
in London last November of the loss of moral by prominent 
British Ministers, who impressed their friends that they were 
worn out through an overdose of office, or from the wear and tear 
of the war, for which they had little stomach, and of which they 
could not foresee the end. It may be that Colonel House, the 
personal envoy of the White House, who struck every one as a 
remarkably shrewd and keen observer, carried home the conviction 
from his informal conversations that certain responsible states- 
men might be ripe for a Peace Note by the close of last year, 
and that at any rate the experiment was worth trying. Diplomats 
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representing smaller neutral nations were curiously sanguine con- 
cerning the nearness of peace, far more so than any one with any 
working knowledge of real England, real France, or real Russia, 
They got their impression from semi-Pacifist politicians in high 
places they had no right to occupy and from panic-stricken 
financiers. When the self-appointed mediators began taking 
their soundings in November they naturally could not foresee 
the impending collapse of the Coalition, whose personnel excited 
profound and ever-increasing distrust outside Downing Street, 
especially among those who realized that for one cause or another 
an Asquith Cabinet was not to be trusted to meet any American 
move. 


WE are not criticizing President Wilson’s action, but merely 
trying to understand and interpret it. It is more than ever 
important that we should read the American 
President aright. In this difficult task we shall 
get little assistance from a Press that has com- 
pletely lost its head in an excess of wild unreasoning ecstasy. 
The Democratic candidate had been recently re-elected by a 
substantial majority on a Pacifist platform, and regarded himself 
as in honour bound to make a Pacifist move, the good faith of 
which was not questioned in any quarter, though it would be 
interesting to know what anticipations had been formed at the 
White House of its reception in Downing Street—which was regarded 
as being the key of the situation, as our Allies were expected to take 
their cue from us—assuming Mr. Asquith had remained Prime 
Minister, with the Viscount Grey, K.G., of Falloden as Foreign 
Minister, plus the Viscount Haldane, O.M., of Cloan in the back- 
ground as unofficial amicus curie ? If any injustice was done to the 
late Government, they have no one to thank but themselves, as 
several of the Twenty-Three, and not only Radicals, had contracted 
the habit of pessimism, not to say panic-mongering, and. went about 
with defeat written on every line of their faces, while their con- 
versation was sufficiently depressing to warrant prosecution under 
the Defence of the Realm Act. The President may have regarded 
himself as a philanthropist in holding out a hand to these knights 
of the rueful countenance. There must be some explanation of 
his famous Peace Note, which makes extraordinarily interesting 
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reading to-day in the light of intervening events, and we shall be 
grateful to any reader on either side of the Atlantic who can 
elucidate the mystery. It began by pointing out that American 
interests had been most seriously affected by the war, the early 
conclusion of which had become an American interest. Although 
“somewhat embarrassed’ at coming forward at this particular 
moment, owing to “ the recent overtures of the Central Powers,”’ 
President Wilson’s proposals might best be considered in con- 
junction with theirs as they had “ the same end in view.” After 
this significant opening he recommended that all the belligerents 
should make a statement of their respective aims and the terms 
on which the war could be concluded. He would be happy to 
help “or even to take the initiative,’ though he did not 
mind. what method might be adopted. The objects of the 
war, as described by the statesmen of all belligerents, “ are 
virtually the same, as stated in general terms to their own people 
and to the world. Each side desires to make the rights and 
privileges of weak peoples and small States as secure against 
aggression or denial in the future as the rights and privileges of 
the great and powerful States now at war.” Every Power was 
anxious for future security “ against the recurrence of wars like 
this, and against aggression or selfish interference of any kind. 
Each would be jealous of the formation of any more rival leagues 
to preserve an uncertain balance of power amidst multiplying 
suspicions; but each is ready to consider the formation of a 
League of Nations to ensure peace and justice throughout the 
world.” 


Tue Wilson Note insisted that the people and Government of the 
United States were “ as vitally and as directly interested ” as the 
Sounding belligerents in future measures for the security of 

the world. They were ready and even eager to 
co-operate to the accomplishment of these ends, but the war 
must first be concluded, and the President felt it to be his 
right and duty to point out his country’s concern in its conclusion, 
and therefore suggested “an immediate opportunity for a com- 
parison of views as to the terms which must precede those ultimate 
arrangements for the peace of the world which all desire, and 
in which the neutral nations as well as those at war are ready to 
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play their full responsible part.” No authoritative spokesman of 
any belligerent Power had yet “avowed the precise objects which 
would, if attained, satisfy them and their people that the war 
had been fought out.” Consequently Dr. Wilson advised “ that 
soundings be taken in order that we may learn, the neutral nations 
with the belligerents, how near the haven of peace may be for 
which all mankind longs with an intense and increasing longing.” 
This was the first serious outside interference in the war, but 
it was instinctively realized by the Allied Governments that 
unless met with a firm front it would be followed by others as 
the war developed, and Germany would gain a permanent 
diplomatic asset of immense and ever-increasing value which 
might ultimately succeed in saving her from the penalties of 
defeat, or alternatively would so strain relations between the 
neutrals and the Allies as to make the former officially pro- 
German. We can all now see that Europe was confronted by a 
dangerous move at a dangerous moment, which might have led 
to ultimate catastrophe had the situation been unwisely or weakly 
handled. The British Press responded admirably, newspapers 
of the most divergent views displaying an impressive unanimity 
leaving no room for any shadow of doubt that any intervention 
was intolerable—the jarring note struck by the Manchester 
Guardian and Nation heightening the effect of the national 
chorus—and the White House, which contains acute students of . 
public opinion, is understood to have realized that it had been 
misled by certain British Pacifists who had pretended that 
there was a powerful peace Party in this country which would 
manifest itself on any effort at mediation. As already suggested, 
there may have been similar misconception concerning the 
British Government relating to a state of things that had 
passed away. 


A NOTABLE series of by-elections proved that our patriotic Press 
represented a patriotic public. The Allied Governments equally 
The Reply distinguished themselves, performing the consider- 

able feat of replying to President Wilson’s Noteina . 
document embodying the views of no less than ten Powers, which was 
both readable, logical, and effective. After eloquent recognition of 
the lofty sentiments inspiring the policy of the United States and 
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acknowledging the advantages of an International League of 
Peace, this Note pointed out that the future depended on a satis- 
factory settlement of the present conflict, and that it was impossible 
at the time to obtain any peace that would assure the Allies “ the 
reparation, the restitution, and the guarantees to which they are 
entitled by the aggression for which the responsibility lies upon 
the Central Powers.” They were not fighting for selfish interests, 
but primarily to safeguard the independence of peoples, right, and 
humanity, they fully appreciated and deplored the losses and 
sufferings of neutrals, for which they had no responsibility, 
having neither desired nor provoked the jwar, while they had 
made every effort to diminish such damage, so far as was com- 
patible with the inexorable requirements of their own defence 
against the foe. The Allies naturally protested “ in the friendliest 
yet in the clearest way against the establishment in the American 
Note of a likeness between the two belligerent groups,” founded 
upon the public statements of the enemy in direct conflict with 
the evidence, “‘ both as regards the responsibilities for the past 
and the guarantees for the future,” and ended with a clear and 
compact statement of their own aims in language which left no 
loophole for misunderstanding. In the first place there was 
“the restoration of Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro, with the 
compensations due to them” ; secondly, “the evacuation of the 
invaded territories in France, Russia, and Rumania, with just 
reparation” ; thirdly, “ the reorganization of Europe, guaranteed. 
by a stable regime and based at once on respect for nationalities 
and on the right to full security and liberty of economic develop- 
ment possessed by all peoples, small and great,” as also “ upon 
territorial conventions and international settlements such as to 
guarantee land and sea frontiers against unjustified attack ” ; 
fourthly, “the restitution of provinces formerly torn from the 
Allies by force or against the wish of their inhabitants ” ; fifthly, 
“ the liberation of the Italians, as also of the Slavs, Rumanes, and 
Czecho-Slovaks, from foreign domination ” ; sixthly, “ the setting 
free of the populations subject to the bloody tyranny of the 
Turks and the turning out of Europe of the Ottoman Empire ” ; 
seventhly, the reconstitution of Poland as indicated in the Russian 
Emperor’s recent manifesto to his army. The Allied Note added 
that, while desiring to shield Europe from “ the covetous brutality 
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of Prussian militarism, the extermination and the political disap- 
pearance of the German peoples have never, as has been pretended, 
formed part of their designs,” though they were determined, 
“severally and jointly, to act with all their power, and to make 
all sacrifices to carry to a victorious end a conflict upon which, they 
are convinced, depend not only their own welfare and prosperity 
but the future of civilization itself.” This State Paper was drafted 
nearly six months ago, and it is obvious that with the prolongation 
of the war so wantonly provoked and so infamously waged by 
Germany in defiance of all the laws of God and man, our terms can- 
not remain stationary, nor can they be modified by the entry of other 
Powers who have not borne the heat and burden of the day and 
whose sacrifices and sufferings being relatively negligible can afford 
to be much more magnanimous than Germany’s nearest neighbours. 
With each succeeding month of the most awful war in history, with 
its fresh chapter of horrors to be expiated, our terms automati- 
cally stiffen. Were the Allied Note rewritten to-day it would 
necessarily be more drastic. Public opinion has progressed, and our 
Governments will find themselves compelled to keep pace and to give 
effect to the irresistible demand of the Peoples (1) that Germany 
shall pa¥ full compensation to all her victims, great and small; 
(2) that peace be accompanied by the punishment of all German 
malefactors, high and low, responsible for the atrocities which have 
made this war unique, and will make Germany for ever a leper 
among nations ; (3) no peace would be worth having which left the 
Hohenzollerns on the German throne; (4) no territory liberated 
from Germany, wherever it may be, must under any circumstances ' 
or upon any pretext be returned to this revolting people. 


Waite the Allied Reply to President Wilson was equally unim- 
peachable in substance and form, Germany returned an answer 
., .,. evasive to the point of insolence, containing no 
ner * indication of any terms of peace. Nevertheless the 
President remained unconvinced as to the rights 

and wrongs of the conflict, and ten days afterwards (January 22) 
he delivered an elaborate Address in the American Senate, making 
it clear that he intended to have a say at the peace, and not 
obscurely hinting that any peace was subject to the approval of 
the American Government. He deepened the disquietude of the 
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Allies by virtually advocating a drawn war, declaring, “It must 
be a peace without victory.” President Wilson momentarily 
became a hero in Germany, whose friends were proclaiming 
everywhere that no terms were tolerable which involved her 
“humiliation.” He told the Senate, “ Victory would mean peace 
forced upon the loser, a victor’s terms, under duress, at intolerable 
sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a resentment, a bitter memory, 
upon which terms peace would rest not permanently but only 
as upon quicksand. Only a peace between equals can last—only 
a peace, the very principle of which is equality and the common 
participation of a common benefit.” It is advisable to recall 
words which mean things. President Wilson is described by 
those who know him best as a determined man unaccustomed to 
change his mind, and now that he is our partner in war, though 
it is made clear that America is not technically an Ally, his 
carefully considered judgment has a special interest for us. 


_ Europeans are unable to emulate his detachment. Their business 


as the trustees of their civilization is to assure the future by curing 
Germany of her mania for waging wanton war upon her neighbours, 
which can only be done by military disaster in the first place, 
and secondly by terms she would not easily forget and which 
would be a permanent reminder to a fire-eating Fatherland 
that war does not pay. A Whig Peace would mean inevitable 
war the moment she was ready. A Stalwart Peace would contain 
the promise of permanency by depriving Prussia of her control of 
the German Empire and making it humanly speaking impossible 
for her to attack for the next half-century, which is as far as one 
can hope to foresee. It is advisable at the outset, before becoming 
submerged in a Niagara of spurious enthusiasm liable to reaction, 
to emphasize the divergence of view so recently as last January 
between Allies struggling for their existence and neutrals comfort- 
ably looking on and calmly advocating a peace that would be no 
peace. Where, we may ask, would Europe be to-day supposing the 
Allies had lost their heads and allowed themselves to be entangled 
in negotiations under the auspices of President Wilson? This would 
have involved an armistice during which the enemy would have 
rested and recuperated for her next aggression, and the Hohenzol- 
lerns would have been more firmly seated in the saddle than ever. 
Certainly the United States would not now be in the war on our side. 
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THE President took the opportunity of restating, in this same 
address to the Senate, en we as regards the sea in a 
F passage warmly applauded in Germany as bei 
Fi meg * camer at British “ Navalism.” After declaeiag 
that “every great people now struggling towards 
a full development of its resources and of its powers should be 
assured a direct outlet to the great highways of the sea,” which 
was interpreted in some quarters not only as an endorsement of 
Russia’s legitimate aspirations but of Germany’s predatory designs 
on the Channel, Mr. Wilson laid down that in future “ the paths 
of the sea must alike in law and in fact be free. The freedom of 
the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and co-operation,” 
which would involve “ a somewhat radical reconsideration of many 
of the rules of international practice hitherto thought to be estab- 
lished . . . in order to make the seas indeed free and common in 
practically all circumstances for the use of mankind, but the 
motive for such changes is convincing and compelling.” As we 
pointed out at the time (National Review, February, p. 742), and 
we make no apology for repeating it, so as to obviate possible 
misunderstandings generated by the present Anglo-American 
atmosphere, ‘“‘ the only conceivable effect of the change adum- 
brated would be to transfer power from sea to land and to place 
every continent under military domination.” We might have 
put it much more strongly. This doctrine is the corner-stone 
of Washington policy, which the President will now have innumer- 
able intimate opportunities of urging upon invertebrate British 
statesmanship. Therefore we enter this early caveat: none too 
soon considering that already special Missions are in Washington, 
which we may hope will concentrate their attention upon. war 
erie, though as they include Mr. Balfour—advised by 
ir Edward Grey’s former private secretary, Sir Eric Drummond 
—one may fear that political problems may be discussed, for 
which our present Government has no mandate. That President 
Wilson is an enthusiast for “the freedom of the seas ”—alias 
the advantages of naval supremacy without the cost and risk 
of maintenance—is evident from these further dicta: ‘‘ There 
can be no trust or intimacy between the peoples of the world ” 
without unfettered maritime intercourse in peace and war. “ The 
free, constant, unthreatened intercourse of nations is-an essential 
part of the process of peace and of development. It need not be 
difficult either to define or to secure the freedom of the seas if the 
Governments of the world sincerely desire to come to an agreement 
concerning it.” As he reminded the Senate, this problem was 
closely connected with “the limitation of naval armaments, and 
the co-operation of the navies of the world in keeping the seas at 
once free and safe, and the question of limiting ona armaments 
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opens the wider and perhaps more difficult question of the limita- 
tion of navies and of all programmes of military preparation.” 
This recalls an old peace-time illusion with which successive 
British Governments toyed so persistently as finally to convince 
the Mailed Fist that we were a nation of Conscientious Objectors, 
and he acted accordingly. Considering what it has already cost us 
we cannot affect enthusiasm at its revival. 


In retrospect it is hardly surprising that Great Britain and her 
Allies regarded the Presidential pronouncements askance, all the 


more as he claimed to be “ the only person in high 
authority amongst all the peoples of the world 
who is at liberty to speak and hold nothing back.” 
Moreover, he was saying what the people of the United States 
“would wish me to say,” and he ended with a universal appeal 
to Pacifists: “‘ Liberals and friends of humanity in every nation 
and of every programme of liberty ’--which happens to be the 
present description Potsdam parties everywhere give them- 
selves; also, to “the silent mass of mankind everywhere who 
have yet had no place or opportunity to speak their real hearts 
out concerning the death and ruin they see to have come already 
upon the persons and the homes they hold most dear.” It was 
a grave moment in the history of the Entente, not that there 
was any doubt, hesitation, or pain in this country or in any of 
our Allies, though it looked as if the cause of civilization might 
be subjected to continuous diplomatic pressure. As so often 
before, Germany saved the situation. Instead of hailing the 
United States as a co-worker in the noble cause of the Freedom 
of the Seas, she began to harry, to hustle, and to humiliate the 
American Government. It would have been an amazing if not 
so typical a performance. Here was the head of a State only 
too anxious to keep out of the war with the approval of the 
overwhelming mass of his countrymen. He was putting forward 
proposals inconvenient in scope, and inopportune in time, to 
the Entente, and on one important branch of policy espousing 
the German view. Why then did the Berlin Government delibe- 
rately pick~a quarrel with Washington? We have seen no 
adequate answer to this conundrum. Germany could have 
prosecuted practically the same submarine campaign without 
interfering with American shipping, so the ordinary explanation 
that she was at her last gasp and realized that her only chance of 
avoiding catastrophe was by starving out England will not meet 
the case. We fancy the true cause is to be found in that arrogance 
which is the besetting sin of the Boche. He can never resist 
bullying those who he believes won’t or can’t fight even when 
there is nothing to be gained by it. As he flouted Great Britain 
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in 1914, so he has flouted the United States in 1917. He “knew” 
that the Asquith-Grey-Haldane Cabinet would never fight, and 
that even if they would they could not as they had practically 
disarmed the country. So with America. The German Govern- 
ment “knew” that Bryanism dominated the Democratic Party, 
including the Presidency, so completely that it was not worth 
while showing any consideration for American susceptibilities—or 
alternatively that the war would be decided before an unprepared 
United States began to count, should the miracle for her interven- 
tion occur. Bismarck would never have made such stupendous 
blunders ; but then Bismarck, though not less arrogant than the 
modern Prussian, was a great man. The present Directors of 
Germany are political pigmies. Nevertheless, Pacifists in both 
hemispheres bear a heavy load of guilt shared with Mailed Fists. 
Mr. Bryan is not unique, though our Bryans would be hard put 
to it to equal this gem : 


There will be no war while I am Secretary of State, and I believe there will be no 
war so long as I live. (Mr. William Jennings Bryan, American Secretary of State, 
May 12, 1913.) 


OuR amazing enemy, whose super-Satanic cleverness still hypno- 
tizes some people, though others are occasionally tempted to write 
them down, despite their low cunning, as the 

Soe super-jackasses of the world, replied to the Presi- 
r dent’s proclamation of ‘“ Peace without victory ” 

by declaring “ ruthless U-boat warfare ” from February 1, 1917! 
—announced. in an odious speech by Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg 
in the Reichstag a few days after Mr. Wilson’s Address to the 
Senate. The Imperial Chancellor is the most nauseous of all 
Germans, because though he is no whit better than Hindenburg 
or Tirpitz or Ballin or von Gwinner of the Deutsche Bank, he 
affects moderation. However, this time he laid aside his con- 
ventional mask and. came out as an unabashed apostle of Frightful- 
ness, Claiming, indeed, that he had, always held the true faith, 
which he had only dissembled owing to the lack of submarines. 
He reminded the Main Committee of the Reichstag that he had 
repeatedly discussed the subject last year: “On each occasion 
in an exhaustive statement ' expounded the points for and 
against in this question. I emphasized on each occasion that I 
was speaking pro tempore, and not as a supporter in principle, 
or an opponent in principle, of the unrestricted employment of 
U-boats, but in consideration of the military, political, and 
economic situation as a whole.” In extenuating his previous 
moderation Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg explained: “I always 
proceeded from the standpoint as to whether an unrestricted 
U-boat war will bring us nearer to a victorious peace or not. 
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Every means, I said in March, that is calculated to shorten the 
war is the humane policy to follow. When the most ruthless 
methods are considered as the best calculated to lead us to victory, 
and to a swift victory, I said at that time, then they must be 
employed.” He had only opposed unrestricted U-boat warfare 
because, ‘‘ according to the unanimous judgment of the political 
and military authorities, the question was not considered ripe 
for decision,” but had always promised that “as soon as he, in 
agreement with the Supreme Army Command, reached the 
conviction that ruthless U-boat war would bring Germany nearer 
to a victorious peace, then the U-boat war would be started.” 
That moment had now arrived for the following reasons—namely, 
that Germany possessed a sufficiency of submarines, the harvest 
had created such serious difficulties in England, France, and Italy 
as to become “‘ unbearable ” under U-boat attack, the critical coal 
problem of Italy and France could be made still more critical, the 
British production of munitions practically prevented, all condi- 
tions beg aggravated by the Entente’s shortage of shipping. He 
quoted Marshal von Hindenburg as having thus described the 
situation a few days before: ‘‘ Our front stands firm on all sides. 
We have everywhere the requisite reserves. The spirit of the 
troops is good and confident. The military situation as a whole 
permits us to accept all consequences which an unrestricted 
U-boat war may bring about, and as this U-boat war, in all 
circumstances, is the means to injure our enemies most grievously, 
it must be begun.” 


Tue Admiralty Staff and the High Seas Fleet were equally con- 
vinced that Great Britain could be brought to reason by the 
Riles submarine argument, an opinion which was shared 

by Austria-Hungary, who was prepared to declare 
a barred zone round Italy similar to the German “ blockade ” of 
Great Britain and France. Such was the German retort to 
President Wilson’s peace propaganda. Simultaneously with this 
performance in the puppet Parliament of Berlin, one of the most 
insolent documents ever drafted was presented to the American 
Government by the German Government, being in effect an 
order to the Great Republic to withdraw the Stars and Stripes 
from European waters. After expressing German admiration 


-Of the noble ideals of President Wilson and German affection 


for subject peoples, especially Ireland and India, this Note 
emphasized Germany’s hatred of “selfish intrigues” and her 
“joyful collaboration . . . in all efforts which aim at preven- 
tion of future wars,” her attachment to the principle of “the 
Freedom of the Seas,” and her love of “ the open door for trade 
by all nations,” which was described as the corner-stone of German 
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policy. The Allies were denounced for making “ the realization 
of these sublime aims at once ” impossible by rejecting Germany’s - 
peace overtures, after which came the usual abuse of Great 
Britain : 

Thus the British lust of power cold-bloodedly increases the sufferings of the world 
without regard to any law of humanity, without regard to the protests of severely 
prejudiced neutrals, and even without regard to the silent desire for peace among the 
peoples of her own Allies. . . . Every day by which the terrible struggle is prolonged 
brings new devastations, new distress, new death. Every day by which the war is 
shortened preserves on both sides the lives of thousands of brave fighters, and is a 
blessing to tortured mankind. The Imperial Government would not be able to answer 
before its own conscience, before the German people, and before history, if it left any 
means whatever untried to hasten the end of the war. 


Therefore Germany must “abandon the limitations which it has 
hitherto imposed on itself in the employment of its fighting 
weapons at sea.” Herr Zimmermann, Secretary of State, whose 
name was attached to the Note, added that “the American 
people and its Government will not close their eyes to the reasons 
for this resolution and its necessity, the Imperial Government 
hopes that the United States will appreciate the new state of 
affairs from the high standpoint of impartiality,” and expressed 
“the expectation that the American Government will warm 
American ships against entering the barred zones (Sperrgebeite) 
described in the Annex, and its subjects against entrusting 
passengers or goods to vessels trading with harbours in the barred 
zones,’ which consisted of all British home waters and those 
washing the shores of France, while in the Mediterranean every- 
thing was “barred” east of a line drawn from Marseilles to 
Morocco, with the exception of an avenue for the convenience 
of Greece. According to the Annex to the German Note: 
“Neutral ships which navigate the barred zones .will do so at 
their own risk ’—a series of most humiliating restrictions being 
imposed on the occasional American steamer allowed in the 
prohibited zone, including the painting of “the hull and super- 
structures . . . with vertical stripes, three metres wide, alter- 
nately white and red ; on each mast to be a large white and red 
flag checkered.” 


THIs was too much for the White House. Two days after receiv- 

ing the German Note the President summoned a Joint Session 

é of Congress, to which he delivered a vastly different 

oe White Address from the last, astonishing Germany by 
ouse turns hi : ° Ad 

s promptitude- and pugnacity. He began by 

recalling the sinking of the Sussex, when the United States had 

informed Germany that, “unless the Imperial Government can 

immediately declare and effect the abandonment of its present 
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methods of submarine warfare against passenger and freight- 
carrying vessels, the Government of the United States can have 
no choice but to sever diplomatic relations with the German 
Empire.” That declaration was dated April 8, 1916, and as we 
now know, owing to Germany not having a sufficiency of sub- 
marines, she replied with a Note (May 4, 1916) professedly making 
concessions to the United States, who was informed that German 
naval officers had received the following order : 

In accordance with the general principles of visit, search, and destruction of merchant 
vessels recognized by international law, such vessels, both within and without the area 


declared to be a naval war zone, shall not be sunk without warning and without the 
saving of human lives unless these ships attempt to escape or offer resistance. 


At the same time Germany declared that she did not intend so to 
restrict herself unless in return neutral nations in general, and the 
United States in particular, combined to relieve the pressure of 
the Allied blockade, to which President Wilson curtly replied 
(May 8, 1916) in a further Note, that the United States 


cannot for a moment entertain, much less discuss, the suggestion that respect by the 
German naval authorities for the rights of citizens of the United States upon the high 
seas should in any way or in the slightest degree be made contingent upon the conduct 
of any other Government affecting the rights of neutrals and non-combatants. The 
responsibility in such matters is single, not joint, absolute, not relative. 


To this there had been no reply, but now, nine months afterwards, 
on January 31, as the President informed Congress, the German 
Ambassador had, together with his formal Note, handed a 
Memorandum to the United States containing this statement : 


The Imperial Government, therefore, does not doubt that the Government of the 
United States will understand the situation thus forced upon Germany by the Entente 
Allies’ brutal methods of war and by their determination to destroy the Central Powers, 
and that the Government of the United States will further realize that the now openly 
disclosed intention of the Entente Allies gives back to Germany the freedom of action 
claimed by her last year. Under these circumstances Germany will meet the illegal 
measures of her enemies by forcibly preventing, after February 1, 1917, in the zone 
around Great Britain, France, and Italy, and in the Eastern Mediterranean, all navi- 
gation, that of neutrals included, from and to England, from and to France, etc. -All 
ships met within the zone will be sunk. 


Upon this President Wilson told Congress : 


I therefore directed the Secretary of State to announce to His Excellency the German 
Ambassador that all diplomatic relations between the United States and the German 
Empire are severed, and that the American Ambassador in Berlin will immediately 
be withdrawn, and, in accordance with this decision, to hand to His Excellency his 
passports. 

Notwithstanding the surprising conduct of the German Govern- 
ment, “this sudden and deeply deplorable renunciation of its 
assurance given to this Government at one of the moments of 
most critical tension in the relations of the two Governments,” 
the President refused to believe that it was the intention of the 
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German Government to do what they now threatened. But 
should his “inveterate confidence” in the sobriety and foresight 
of Germany unhappily prove unfounded— 

if American ships and American lives should, in fact, be sacrificed by their naval 
commanders in heedless contravention of the just and reasonable understandings of 
international law and the obvious dictates of humanity, I shall take the liberty of 
coming again before Congress to ask that authority be given to me to use any means 
that may be necessary for the protection of our seamen and our people in the prose- 
cution of their peaceful, legitimate errands on the high seas. 


President Wilson could do nothing less, and he hazarded the 
opinion: “I take it for granted that all neutral Governments 
will take the same course.” 


GERMANS and Pro-Germans were amazed and aghast. Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan set to work to nullify the President’s robustness, 
intriguing to that end with the dismissed German 

a Ambassador, the infamous Count Bernstorff, who 
had practically waged war on the American people 
from the vantage-ground of his Embassy. These worthies con- 
cocted or inspired a telegram to the Cologne Gazette, telling the 
German Government exactly how to bamboozle the United 
States. After certain preliminaries, “ They should then propose a 
Joint Commission for negotiation as to the code governing blockade 
and submarine warfare. Naturally such an offer would induce 
delay and be a special token of ancient friendship between the 
two countries. They could then consider the possibilities provided 
for calling a conference of the Powers, the possibilities of which 
have been closed by hasty action.” There were doubtless many 
similar intrigues in which our old friend the International Jew, 
we feel sure, took a hand which only coptributed to beguile the 
Boche. The history of 1914 repeated itself. Several weeks 
elapsed without anything particular happening beyond the 
departure of the two Ambassadors, Count Bernstorff making a 
leisurely exit from Washington after final instructions to the 
Potsdam Party in the United States, while Mr. Gerard had a 
more uncomfortable experience in Berlin, being held for a time 
as a hostage and practically imprisoned in the American Embassy. 
Meanwhile American ships were torpedoed and American citizens 
murdered, while Pacifists worked overtime and the White House 
patiently awaited “ overt acts.” The diplomatic rupture between 
the United States and Germany nevertheless produced considerable 
sensation in the neutral world, several of the lesser nations plucking 
up courage to protest against German piracy, though to a large 
extent their shipping played Germany’s game by remaining’. 
port, thus offering a painful contrast to our own lion-hearted 
mercantile marine, but in fairness to other nationalities we 
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must remember that their cowardly Governments afforded them 
no protection, and forbade their protecting themselves against the 
sea assassins. Public opinion in the United States appeared to 
be swaying backwards and forwards. Many Americans were 
admittedly ardent for the fray, having long regarded their 
neutrality as a national humiliation which had only encouraged 
Germany to heap fresh insults upon them, and would put them 
for all time out of court as regards the civilized world. But 
this Party—the Stalwarts—had not even been strong enough to 
get any serious preparations made during the two and a half 
years of Armageddon. The mass of Americans undoubtedly 
regarded a European War as no affair of theirs, and were deter- 
mined to remain neutral if possible. So far as one could judge 
at a distance, the President, who kept his own counsel apart 
from his public utterances, was a whole-hearted Pacifist who 
would sacrifice almost all to peace, but there was a point beyond 
which he would not go, and herein lay the difference between 
Dr. Wilson and the Bryanites. Also those who best knew him 
believed that he had made up his mind to have a say in the 
settlement at the close of the War, cotite que cotile. 


Ir seemed incredible that Germany—the success of whose sub- 
marine campaign did not necessitate the sinking of one American 
.., Ship, still less the perpetual outraging of American 

ep enetile susceptibilities—should force the United States to 
join the Entente, to which she would contribute 

reserves of incalculable dimensions which should make a German 
victory physically impossible. But so it proved to be. At 
every doubtful moment Berlin could be relied upon to stimulate 
Washington. We can understand those who argue from her 
consistent conduct that Germany preferred to have the United 
States in the war rather than that so formidable a commercial 
competitor should wax fat and prosper outside. But we cannot 
agree with them except on the hypothesis that the Boche is 
the first fool on the planet. No one in his senses could wish 
to provoke so great a Power as the United States, whose resources 
are limitless, and whose example must influence others. Then 
there was the immense moral reinforcement to the side in whose 
favour so shrewd a spectator rallied in the third year of the war. 
The adherence of America is as encouraging to us as it is neces- 
sarily depressing to the enemy. President Wilson has shown 
rare judgment in gauging the public opinion of his com- 
patriots, and we look back with satisfaction on the fact that the 
National Review never echoed the cry of Americans in Europe 
that he did “not represent” the Great Republic. On the 
contrary, he has been an unerring exponent of all its varying 
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moods, and commanded an amount of support at each successive 
crisis abundantly justifying the claim of his admirers that he 
understands America better than any one else. He only met 
with one check throughout these anxious weeks—namely, when 
after the sinking of the Lacoma and the disclosure of the Zimmer. 
mann intrigue in Mexico, he asked Congress for power to arm 
merchant ships, which was granted by an overwhelming majori 

of the House of Representatives, but talked out by the little 
Potsdam group in the Senate, consisting of Senators Stone and 
La Follette, acting in collusion with Mr. William Jennings Bryan 


and Mr. William Randolph Hearst of the Hearst Press. Here, . 


again, the Berlin Government had been the greatest American 
asset, as it has always been the greatest British asset whenever 
our people required “ bingeing up.” 


TuHE State Department had allowed the Associated Press to publish 
the notorious Zimmermann cipher telegram of instructions to the 
Zimmermann ©¢t™man Minister in Mexico, transmitted through 
Count Bernstorff, the interception of which is un- 
questionably one of the smartest coups ever effected by one Govern- 
ment at the expense of another, upon which we offer our respectful 
salutations to the American Secret Service. We published the 
text last month, but as it has helped in the making of history we 
reproduce it again. The reader will note the date : 
'  BERxrn, January 19, 1917. 
On February 1 we intend to begin submarine warfare without restriction. In 
spite of this it is our intention to endeavour to keep the United States neutral. If 
this attempt is not successful, we propose an alliance on the following basis with Mexico: 
that we shall make war together and together make peace; we shall give general 
financial support, and it is understood that Mexico is to reconquer her lost territory of 
New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona. The details are left to you for settlement. You 
are instructed to inform the President of Mexico of the above in the greatest confidence 
as soon as it is certain that there will be an outbreak of war with the United States, 
and suggest that the President of Mexico shall on his own initiative communicate with 
Japan suggesting the latter’s adherence at once to this plan, and at the same time offer 
to mediate between Germany and Japan. Please call to the attention of the President 
of Mexico that the employment of ruthless submarine warfare now promises to compel 
England to make peace in a few months. ZIMMERMANN 
This inimitable specimen of Real Politik opened many American 
eyes hitherto shut to the true inwardness of German policy, being 
all the more educative because not a few Americans had taken 
the friendly assurances of that arch-hypocrite Herr Zimmermann 
at their face value, just as guileless Britons used to be bam- 
boozled by Herr von Jagow. The orthodox American view of 
the German Foreign Secretary will be found in a particularly 
interesting book by Mr. Herbert Bayard Swope,* the observant 


* Inside the German Empire in the Third Year of the War. By Herbert Bayard 
Swope. With a Foreword by James W. Gerard, late American Ambassador at Berlin. 
(Constable & Co., London. 6s. net.) 
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correspondent of the New York World, who spent the last quarter 
of 1916 in Germany, was accorded rather more than the usual 
facilities by his hosts, and was duly impressed by them. Mr. 
Gerard shows his appreciation of Mr. Swope’s work by contributing 
a Foreword, which gives a semi-official status to the volume. The 
writer quotes Colonel House as having left Germany in the spring 
of 1916 convinced that Zimmermann, as he put it, “is one of 
the biggest men in the Empire.” That, we are told, “is the 
impression generally held by those with whom the Secretary 
comes into contact. He is a big, upstanding man . . . and, fora 
German diplomat, unusually direct and straightforward in thought 
and speech. His directness of mind is more American than 
German, for the Berlin diplomacy still maintains as its model the 
circuitous and subtle processes usually associated with Metternich.” 
Mr. Swope adds: “I saw Zimmermann frequently during my stay 
in Germany, and found him to be possessed of a more liberal 
attitude and a deeper understanding of America and American 
ideals than any of the other leaders in his country.” 


THERE is another sympathetic word on the last page of the book : 
“Zimmermann will bulk big on the German stage when it is 
reset by the Liberals who are now engaged in a life- 
Et tu Brute! and-death struggle with the Conservatives for the 
Fatherland. Count von Bernstorff, Ambassador at 

Washington, under attack by his personal enemies at the outbreak 
of the war, has now won the approval of his Government and the 
people by his work in this country.”” We need hardly point out 
that this “life-and-death struggle” between Conservatives and 
Liberals is a myth carefully preserved for export to progressive 
communities. German Liberals in no respect differ from German 
Conservatives or from bogus Socialists, who are all equally Boches, 
as the Americans will one day learn. Not only Zimmermann but 
Bernstorff had many admirers in the States, of which they professed 
keen appreciation, Zimmermann laying himself out to impress any 
passing American, if sufficiently important. We can therefore 
readily imagine the sensation caused in hitherto unsuspecting 
Washington circles by the discovery that this “ big,” “ direct,” 
“Liberal ” statesman was actually scheming in peace-time for the 
invasion of the Mississippi Valley by the Japanese, and the dis- 
memberment of the Great Republic by Mexico. The colossal 
conceit of imagining that Japan would take orders from Berlin is 
noless characteristic. At first Potsdam Senators affected to regard 
the cipher telegram as “a fabrication,” thus proving themselves 
to be more German than the Germans, as Herr Zimmermann 


-publicly patted himself on the back for his performance, which was 


regarded throughout the German Empire by “ Conservatives,” 
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“Liberals,” and “Socialists” as a masterpiece of diplomacy, 
It proved to be a turning-point in German-American relations, and 
shattered the great Pro-German Party in the States, though the Bry- 
anites continued their superhuman labours for the King of Prussia. 


But these were allofno avail, and on April 2 the die was cast when 
President Wilson, now completely master of the situation, had 

: summoned Congress in special session “ to receive 
April 2 a communication by the Executive on grave 
matters of national policy,” which proved, as was generally 
expected, to be a demand for an immediate declaration that a 
state of war existed between the United States and Germany. Of ~ 
this Message we need only say that it was worthy of a great 
occasion and met with that instantaneous success that invariably 
follows real leadership. It recapitulated the controversy opened 
by “the extraordinary announcement of the Imperial German 
Government ”’ that “on and after February 1 it was its purpose 
to put aside all restraints of law or humanity and use its sub- 
marines to sink every vessel that sought to approach either the 
ports of Great Britain and Ireland or the western coasts of Europe, 
or any of the ports controlled by the enemies of Germany within 
the Mediterranean. . . . Vessels of every kind, whatever their 
flag, character, cargo, destination, or errand, have been ruthlessly 
sent to the bottom without warning, without thought of help or 
mercy for those on board—the vessels of friendly neutrals along 
with those of belligerents.”” Even hospital ships carrying relief 
to the sorely stricken people of Belgium, though provided with 
safe conduct by the German Government itself and unmistakably 
distinguished, “ were sunk with the same reckless lack of com- 
passion.” The German Government had, in fact, swept aside all 
international law under the plea of retaliation and necessity, and 
had thrown to the winds all scruples of humanity or respect “ for 
the understanding supposed to underlie the intercourse of the 
world.” The President was not now thinking of the loss of 
property involved, immense and serious though it be, “ but only 
of the wanton and wholesale destruction of the lives of non- 
combatant men, women, and children engaged in pursuits which 
have always, even in the darkest periods of modern history, been 
deemed innocent and legitimate.” 


In a word, “the present German warfare against commerce is 
warfare against mankind. It is a war against all nations.” 
American ships had been sunk and American lives 
omen taken in ways that have deeply stirred the American 
people, likewise the ships and people of other 
neutral and friendly nations 
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have been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in the same way. . . . The challenge 
is to all mankind. Each nation must decide for itself how it will meet it. The choice 
we make for ourselves must be made with the moderation of counsel and temperateness 
of judgment befitting our character and motives as a nation. We must put excited 
feeling away. Our motive will not be revenge or the victorious assertion of the physical 
right of our nation, but only a vindication of right, of human right, of which we are 
only a single champion. 


President Wilson had previously thought that armed neutrality 
would be sufficient, but it now appeared impracticable, as sub- 
marines must be dealt with on sight if dealt with at all. The 
German Government denied the right of neutrals to use any arms 


_ within the prescribed areas of the sea, “ even in defence of rights 


which no modern publicist ever before questioned. An intimation 
has been conveyed that the armed guards which we have placed on 
our merchant ships will be treated as beyond the pale of the law, 
and subject to be dealt with as pirates.” The Message then set 
forth the solemn duty of the United States : 


There is one choice we cannot make and are incapable of making. We will not 
choose the path of submission and suffer the most sacred rights of our nation and our 
people to be ignored and violated. The wrongs against which we now array ourselves 
are not common wrongs; they cut to the very root of human life. With a profound 
sense of the solemn, even the tragical, character of the step I am taking, and of the 
grave responsibilities which it involves, but in unhesitating obedience to what I deem 
my constitutional duty, I advise that Congress declare the recent course of the Imperial 
German Government to be in fact nothing less than war against the Government and 
people of the United States; that it formally accept the status of a belligerent 
which is thus thrust upon it; and that it take immediate steps, not only to put 
the country in a more thorough state of defence, but also to exert all its power 
and to employ its resources to bring the Government of the German Empire to 
terms and end the war. ; 


Such a policy clearly involved “ the utmost practical co-operation 
in Council with the Governments now at war with Germany, and 
as incident thereto an extension to those Governments of the 
most liberal financial credits in order that our resources may, as 
far as possible, be added to theirs.” There must be immediate 
organization and mobilization of all the material resources of the 
United States, a full equipment of the Navy, especially to enable 
it to deal with the submarine, and an instant addition of 500,000 
men to the armed forces of the United States, “who should, in my 
opinion, be chosen upon the principle of universal liability to 
service, and also the authorization of subsequent additional 
Increments of equal force so soon as they may be needed and can 
be handled in training.” There must equally be adequate credits 
granted to the Government, “sustained, I hope, so far as they 
can equitably be sustained, by the present generation, by well- 
conceived taxation.” 
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Tue President reminded Congress that in carrying out such 


measures they must interfere as little as possible with their very 
practical duty “of supplying nations already at 
war with Germany with materials which they can 
obtain only from us or by our assistance. They 
are in the field. We should help them in every way to be effective 
there.” He was equally anxious to make American motives and 
objects “ very clear to all the world. . . . My own.thought has 
not been driven from the habitual normal course by the unhappy 
events of the last two months. I do not believe the thought of 
the nation has been altered or clouded by them.” He had the 
same things in mind to-day as when addressing the Senate in 
January and Congress in February : 


The States- 
man’s [lusion 


Our object now, as then, is to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the 
life of the world as against selfish autocratic power, and to set up amongst really free 
and self-governed peoples of the world such a concert of purpose and action as will 
henceforth ensure the observance of these principles. Neutrality is no longer feasible, 
or desirable, where the peace of the world is involved and the freedom of its peoples, 
and the menace to that peace and freedom lies in the existence of autocratic Govern- 
ments backed by organized force which is controlled wholly by their will and not by 
the will of their people. 


Then followed what may be described as the Statesman’s Illusion, 
which is equally shared by British statesmen as by some soldiers, 
judging by recent speeches. ‘‘ We have not quarrelled with the 
German people. We have no feeling towards them but one of 
sympathy and friendship. It was not upon their impulse that 
their Government acted in entering this war. It was not with 
their previous knowledge or approval.” We respectfully demur 
to every one of these propositions, and dread their taking root 
among us. At present, so far as this country is concerned, they 
are confined to Downing Street and to those whom Downing 
Street can mislead. Downing Street has always had a shocking 
record on the German question, of which after two and a half 
years of war it has scarcely got a glimmering. We cannot be 
surprised if political circles in Washington, which is three thousand 
miles further away from Germany than London, should cherish 
the delusion which still dominates our Governments, however 
constituted, that we are only at war with the German Government 
and not with the German people. In the words of President 
Wilson, “it was a war determined upon, as wars used to be 
determined upon in the old unhappy days, when peoples were 
nowhere consulted by their rulers, and wars were provoked 
and waged in the interests of dynasties or little groups of 
ambitious men, who were accustomed to use their fellow-men 
as pawns and tools.” 
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Tae entire German Empire from top to bottom, with no con- 
spicuous exception and with hardly an inconspicuous exception, 
a“ “were breast-high for war in August 1914, the 
rae and Lies declaration of which was greeted by greater 

enthusiasm than almost any event in German 
history. The German Emperor forthwith became a demigod to 
his people, which many well-informed people aver he is to this 
day. One has only to recall the scenes in the Reichstag, which is 
elected by universal suffrage on the principle of one man one 
vote, as conclusive evidence of popular enthusiasm for a war 
against which no voice that could get a hearing was uplifted. It 
was regarded as a glorious picnic, which would be over that autumn 
on the downfall and dismemberment of France, the annexation of 
Belgium, and the annihilation of Russia. The Socialist Party— 
who are perhaps the biggest frauds in Germany-—though most 
useful to the Imperial German Government in misleading innocent 
foreigners, was almost as keen on the war as the Prussian Junker, 
believing as they did in a short, sharp, decisive contest, which 
would substantially enlarge and enrich all classes of the community. 
The idea that it was engineered by a military oligarchy behind 
the back of a peace-loving proletariat will not hold water in the 
face of the facts. Germany—men, women, and children—sprang 
to arms almost as one man. Their Government had taught 
them that war was profitable, and this was their latest and greatest 
of wars. Those completely misconceive the past, the present, 
and the future, and are exceedingly dangerous guides to Kurope, 
who encourage the chimera as impressively expounded by President 
Wilson to Congress, as it is illusory. In pursuance of this idea, 
founded on Burke’s aphorism that “ you cannot indict a nation,” 
President Wilson informed Congress : 

Self-governed nations do not fill their neighbours’ States with spies or set in course 
an intrigue to bring about some critical posture of affairs which would give them an 
opportunity to strike and make a conquest. Such designs can be successfully worked 
only under cover where no one has a right to ask questions. Cunningly contrived 
plans of deception or impression, carried, it may be, from generation to generation, 
can be worked out and kept from light only within the privacy of courts or behind 
the carefully guarded confidences of a narrow privileged class. They are, happily, 
impossible where public opinion commands and insists upon full information concerning 
all the nation’s affairs. 

All these and many other things ought to be true on accepted 
theories of popular Government, but there are exceptions to every 
tule and the Germans of Germany are quite unlike any other 
people, whatever may happen to them when they reach the 
United States. Our own experience in this country has not been 
too fortunate, as the Germans in England, high and low, rich and 
poor, financiers and journalists, bankers, stockbrokers, hair- 
dressers, chemists, waiters, etc., are indistinguishable from the 
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Germans of Germany and only crossed the North Sea as an 
advance guard of the Fatherland, and have utilized the privileged 
position accorded to them here to undermine and destroy this 
country, disarming it in peace-time and paralysing it in war 
They are a nation of spies and lies, of which the most highly 
educated and the richest are by far the most dangerous. The 
Unseen Hand can always buy his way by drawing a cheque. 


Tuat the Russian Revolution, which remains a hopeful if some- 
what distracting portent, had been a considerable factor in the 
A f opening of this new chapter in American history 

League of = as clear from what followed. According to the 
President “a steadfast concert for Peace” could 
never be maintained “except by the partnership of democratic 
nations. No autocratic Government could be trusted to keep 
faith within it or observe its covenants. There must be a League 
of Honour and partnership of opinion. Intrigue would eat its 
vitals away. Plottings by inner circles, who would plan what 
they would and render an account to no one, would be corruption 
seated at its very heart. Only free peoples can hold their purpose 
and their honour steady to the common end and prefer the 
interests of mankind to any narrow interest of their own.” Did 
not every American feel “that assurance has been added to our 
hope for the future peace of the world by the wonderful, heartening 
things that have been happening within the last few weeks in 
Russia ? Russia was known by those who knew her best to have 
been always in fact democratic at heart in all vital habits, in her 
thought and in all intimate relations of her people.” The 
autocracy that crowned her political structure, old as it was, and 
terrible in its power, “ was not in fact Russian in origin, character, 
or purpose, and. now it has been shaken off, and the great, generous 
Russian people have been added in all their naive majesty and 
might to the forces that are fighting for freedom in the world, for 
justice and for peace. Here is a fit partner for a League of 
Honour.” It was a tremendous blow to Pro-Germans, who 
once ruled the political roost, to learn from the Presidential 
lips: “One of the things that has served to convince us that 
Prussian autocracy was not, and could never be, our friend, is 
that from the very outset of the present war it filled our un- 
suspecting communities, and even our offices of Government, 
with spies, and set criminal intrigues everywhere afoot against 
our national unity of council and our peace within and without, 
our industries and our commerce.” Dr. Wilson has been described 
as “an Edward Grey with a backbone,” but he evidently starts 
with a much keener appreciation of the German machine and the 
working of the Unseen Hand than our Simple Simons ever ‘had 


Honour 
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or could have. As he told Congress: “It is now evident that 
spies were here even before the war began. It is unhappily not 
a matter of conjecture, but a fact, proved in our Courts of Justice, 
that intrigues which more than once came perilously near disturb- 
ing the peace and dislocating the industries of the country have 
been carried on at the instigation, with the support and even 
under the personal direction, of official agents of the Imperial 
Government accredited to the Government of the United States.” 


THE enemy on our side of the water if less truculent is equally 
unscrupulous, and makes up in craft what he lacks in noise and 
5 is numbers, the process of naturalization having 
-<igahaaad afforded protective colour to his operations. The 
President carefully preserved his cherished illusion 
to the end, going to the length of presuming that the machinations 
of which he complained “ lay not in any hostile feeling or purpose 
of the German people towards us—who were no doubt as ignorant 
of them as ourselves—but only in the selfish designs of a Govern- 
ment that did what it pleased and told its people nothing.” But 
no Government on the planet enjoys such prestige with its people, 
in whose eyes the Hohenzollerns can dono wrong. These intrigues 
had served to convince the United States “at last that that 
Government entertains no real friendship for us, and means to 
act against our peace and security at its convenience.” That it 
meant to stir up enemies at their very doors was eloquently 
established by the intercepted Note to the German Minister at 
Mexico City : 
We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because we know that in such 
a Government, following such methods, we can never have a friend, and that in the 


presence of its organized power, always lying in wait to accomplish we know not what 
purpose, there can be no assured security for the democratic Governments of the world. 


Then followed this striking passage : 


We are now about to accept the gage of battle with this natural foe to liberty, and 
shall, if necessary, spend the whole force of the nation to check and nullify its preten- 
sions and its power. We are glad, now that we see facts with no veil of false pretence 
about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world, for the liberation of its 
peoples—the German peoples included—the rights of nations great and small, and 
the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of life and obedience. The world 
must be safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon trusted foundations of 
political liberty. 


After which came this declaration of disinterestedness : 


We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquests and no dominion. We 
seek no indemnities for ourselves and no material compensation for sacrifices we shall 
freely make. We are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind, and shall 
satisfied when these rights are as secure as fact and the freedom of nations can make 

em. 


The President did not propose for the moment to take action 
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against the Governments “ allied with the Imperial Government. 


of Germany ” which had not made war upon the United States 
nor challenged their rights and honour, though the Austro- 
Hungarian Government had expressed unqualified endorsement 
of this reckless and lawless submarine warfare, thus preventing 
the Washington Government from receiving Count Tarnowski, the 
recently accredited. Ambassador. 


AMERICANS would enter this war only “ because there are no 
other means of defending our rights,” and it would be easier for 
Th : them to conduct themselves as belligerents “ he- 
pre gal cause we act without animus, not in enmity 
towards a people, or with a desire to bring any 
injury or disadvantage upon them, but only in armed opposition 
to an irresponsible Government which has thrown aside all 
considerations of humanity and right and is running amok.” 
Once again the President insisted that the Americans were 
“sincere friends of the German people, and shall desire nothing 
so much as an early re-establishment of intimate relations to our 
mutual advantage. However hard it may be for them for the 
time being to believe this, it is spoken from our hearts.” No one 
questions Dr. Wilson’s sincerity, but Americans recently returned 
from Germany should be able to enlighten him as to how their 
country is regarded throughout the Fatherland. While expressing 
the utmost friendliness towards the many millions of Germans in 
the United States, ‘if there should be disloyalty it will be dealt 
with with the firm hand of stern repression, but if it lifts its head 
at all it will lift it only here and there, and without countenance 
except from the lawless and malignant few.” He had discharged 
“a distressing and oppressive duty” in thus addressing Congress, 
the Presidential Message ending as follows : 


There are, it may be, many months of fiery trial and sacrifice ahead of us; it is 
a fearful thing to lead this great and peaceful people into war, into the most terrible 
and disastrous of all wars. Civilization itself seems to be in the balance; but right 
is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things which we have always 
carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority 
to have a voice in their own Government, for the rights and liberties of small nations, 
for the universal dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as will bring peace 
and safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free. To such a task we 
can dedicate our lives, our fortunes, everything we are, everything we have, with the 
pride of those who know the day has come when America is privileged to spend her 
blood and might for the principles that gave her birth and the happiness and peace 
which she has treasured. God helping her, she can do no other. 


The Presidential policy was enthusiastically endorsed by Congress, 
the Potsdam-cum-Pacifist Parties making a miserable show in 


both Houses though Mr. Kitchen, the Campbell-Bannerman of 
the Democratic Party in the House of Representatives, surprised 
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the public by voting against his President and Leader. In the 
Senate the Potsdam plotters were derisory, the final votes declaring 
the United States to be at war with Germany being carried on 
April 6 by 82 to 6 in the Senate, and 373 to 50 in the House of 
Representatives. A touch of comedy was added to the final 
scene by Miss Jeanette Rankin, the first woman to sit in Congress, 
who was expected to supply that vigour and decision so painfully 
lacking in male legislators which female politicians boast that 
they will provide whenever they secure their “rights.” On the 
roll-call this lady feebly declared, ‘“‘ I want to stand by my country 
but I cannot vote for war. I vote No.” This is decidedly 
discouraging to the Suffragist stalwarts of England and France, 
who are most patriotic and expected great things from Miss 
Rankin’s presence in Washington. It is a heavy blow to the 
Cause that the first Congresswoman, at a time when the fate of 
the womanhood of Europe is at stake, should give her moral 
support to the enemy of mankind—the bestial Boche. 


Tue Washington Government allowed no grass to grow under 
its feet. . Immediately Congress passed the War Resolution it 
A Warni was signed by the President, who issued a Proclama- 
sia = ° tion emphasizing the duties of all citizens and 
prescribing the regulations for the control of alien 

enemies. Mr. Gerard had prophesied that Dr. Wilson would 
prove an even greater War President than he had been a Peace 
President, which we trust may be the case, but we must be patient, 
as the United States has immense leeway to make up. English- 
men are the very last with any right to complain—considering 
our condition in 1914—that 1917 should find the Americans 
totally unready, though it may be permissible to express surprise 
that, with the experience of Europe staring them in the face, so 
intelligent a community should repeat the same blunder as our 
stupid selves. The American Government seems more conscious 
of the call for national leadership now that the crisis has come 
than were their British prototypes. The President is not content 
with oratory, which has never yet won any war, though orators 
have lost not a few, but is acting promptly and thoroughly in 
more than one direction. German shipping in American ports 
has been seized, which ultimately means a substantial set-off 
against submarine depredations—possibly one month’s harvest— 
and financial measures on a colossal scale are being adopted, 
including an immense loan, as also a big programme of mercantile 
shipbuilding, which by the end of the year should alleviate the 
deficiency of ships. A severe censorship has been imposed, which 
rightly prevents our discussing naval or military plans, though 
we gather that Mugwumps and Pacifists are sufficiently numerous 
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in Congress to obstruct the President’s policy of Compulsory 
Service. Important Missions from France, of which the out- 
standing figure is the great victor of the Marne, Marshal Jofire, 
with whom is associated an eminent ex-Prime Minister, M. Viviani, 
are arriving in Washington, including Mr. Balfour, one of the most 
prominent and sympathetic figures in our public life, now in his 
element, as he has always been a pronounced pro-American and 
is largely responsible for the pro-Americanism of the British 
Government in the Spanish-American War of 1898, which exer- 
cised no little influence on the attitude towards this country of 
Mr. Roosevelt, Senator Lodge, and other well-informed American 
patriots. Our ex-Premier is accompanied by a brilliant and 
popular soldier with a fine war record, General Bridges, and a 
distinguished sailor, Admiral de Chair, and, last but not least, 
Lord Cunliffe, the Goverror of the Bank of England, about 
whom there is nothing of the International Jew, though he has had 
much to do with the I.J. The weak point of our Mission is that 
it contains no one with any knowledge of Germany. We trust 
that preparations rather than politics may be their principal 
preoccupation, and we would venture to warn the Americans, if 
they wish to escape our blunders, to avoid mixed War Councils 
of Talking Mea, who know nothing of fighting, and Fighting 
Men, who naturally cannot compete in conference with those 
whose lives have been passed in linguistic or literary controversy. 
They should read the Dardanelles Report, from which extracts 
will be found elsewhere, and give the sailors and soldiers a chance 
by letting them meet together to concert plans which the politi- 
clans can subsequently adopt or reject as they please. They 
must also look to it that they protect men in high commands at 
the Front from petty and spiteful intrigues at the Back, inspired 
by fear of their success‘and jealousy of their fame. 


In fighting so formidable a foe as Germany, who is very far 
from being beaten, and whose recent squealing is probably 
Dieta ti organized like all previous squealings—and the 

aaa bogus “strikes” at Krupp’s—to tempt us to slow 
down, it is vital that we all pull our full weight. Nor is there 
any time to waste as the enemy is making frantic efforts to secure 
an early decision and apparently regards the submarine as his 
most useful weapon, though he probably has others in reserve. 
Germany, though magnificently held in the West, must attack 
somewhere else soon, as she has no intention of throwing up the 
sponge—either Russia, Italy, or Great Britain. Everything, 
therefore, depends on the naval and military efforts of the Allies 
already in the war, though the British Navy will warmly welcome 
the co-operation of the American Navy, which contains many 
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highly trained and capable officers, while its shooting is admirable. 
As President Wilson realizes, if the European Allies sustained 
disaster, nothing could retrieve the situation, though America 
ut in her last man and her last dollar. It would, therefore, be 
amentable if her eleventh-hour entry were made any pretext for 
a recurrence of Wait and See on this side of the Atlantic. For 
this reason we regret the excessive energy expended by our Press 
and politicians on flag-wagging, which might well be postponed 
until the hour of achievement. Slobber is never a sufficient 
substitute for statesmanship, and all sensible Britons here and 
overseas deplore the excess of effusiveness prompted by the 
emotions of the moment, which cannot serve any useful purpose. 
Now that at last we have a chance of establishing Anglo-American 
relations on the rational basis of common effort in a common cause 
there is no shadow of a pretext for all this gush, which cheapens 
us without making any one else more expensive. If there be still 
people who fondly imagine that the United States as a “ daughter 
nation ” has flown to the aid of a hard-pressed “‘ mother country,” 
Colney Hatch is about the only fit place for them. One cause of 
the protracted postponement of America’s championship of 
civilization was the fact that John Bull was already engaged on 
the job, and however much people may dislike to hear it, it is 
the undoubted fact that among the American masses there is 
very strong prejudice and suspicion of every enterprise in which 
John Bull is involved. The United States is not technically our 
Ally, and will not sign the Pact of London. No one has ever 
suggested she should; and as we know from the Presidential 
Message to Congress, her aims differ from ours to this extent, that 
it is essential that the European Allies recoup themselves at the 
expense of the German Empire for the appalling sacrifices they 
have made, not that Great Britain covets one inch of European 
territory, unless it be Heligoland as a symbol of the fall of the 
Hohenzollerns and the humiliation of the German people, who 
must pay for ther war. 


By the close of April some of those masters of misinformation 
who had done most to mislead us as to the practical efforts of 

American intervention had become apprehensive 
The Only Way as to their own handiwork and warn us not to 

expect “too much ” from the United States. As 
we never expected anything we shall not be disappointed. This 
is not to depreciate the new belligerent, who is a vast poten- 
tiality which we would a thousand times sooner have with us 
than against us, but we have learnt in the sternest school that 
unreadiness is an appalling burden, which it takes many weary 
months of unstinted effort, devoted sacrifice of everything that 
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makes life tolerable, and intelligent direction to overcome. We 

were very slow in realizing the size and demands of the Great 
War though we were so fortunate in having a Kitchener to give 
us a lead—some of our politicians have hardly yet got a glim- 
mering of it. Americans have an enormous amount to learn, 
and we don’t know how well off they may be for teachers. They 
are wonderfully quick-witted if only they will give themselves 
a chance. Many of them come of a great fighting stock, but like 
us they are terribly addicted to politics, and Politicians, speaking 
generally and of all countries, are perhaps those who have least 
distinguished themselves. They have neither hindsight nor fore- 
sight. If American politicians, realizing the discredit of their 
profession elsewhere, allow the United States forthwith to settle 
down to serious, sustained, and systematic preparation, Europe 
might hope to hear of the American army next year, and should 
the war be prolonged, as is quite possible, it might ultimately 
play a great, and even a decisive, part in overthrowing Prussian 
militarism. But not otherwise, and we feel discouraged by the 
suggestion that the ball is to be opened by a piece of pure politics, 
of which suspicious hints appear simultaneously in several news- 
papers. The Daily News asserts (April 25): “It is expected 
that President Wilson will make representations to the British 
Government as to the desirability of an Irish settlement.” It 
can hardly be necessary for us to point out that if there is 
one universally recognized rule governing the relations of all 
Powers, great and small, leagued in a common cause, it is 
that each remains master in its own house, and that under no 
circumstances is there any interference, or attempt at or approach 
to interference, in their respective domestic affairs. We do not 
suppose for a moment that a statesman of the President’s ex- 
perience contemplates such a gaffe, which would be worthier of 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan, but as there are Englishmen and 
Irishmen so lost to all sense of decency as to invite foreign pressure 
for Party purposes, we must say as plainly as possible that any 
such manceuvre would do far more harm than good to the cause 
of Home Rule, because it would arouse general and deep resent- 
ment throughout the British Dominions. If the distinguished 
Imperial visitors in our midst, Sir Robert Borden, General Smuts, 
the Maharajah of Bikanir, though all “ of the family,” so to speak, 
regard the subject as beyond their ken, though no advice from 
them would be taken amiss by Englishmen, it must be obvious in 
Washington that no outsider can presume, all the more when he 
might be suspected of ulterior electioneering. France, Russia, Italy, 
Great Britain have all scrupulously observed “the only way.” We 
feel sure the United States will do no less, according to other 
Powers the treatment she expects and would exact from them. 
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Ir is hopeless to try and unravel events in Russia. One’s only 
chance of knowing what is happening would be to go there, and 
even then one might rely on getting hold of the 
mae “ wrong end of the stick. The best-informed men 
ie on the spot have little idea as to what the morrow 
may bring forth. The Revolution came as a complete surprise 
to several men, who suddenly found themselves in the Provisional 
Government of Prince Lvoff. There must in any event be chaos 
making against military efficiency, and enormous arrears to be 
worked off, but in this respect Russia resembles other communities, 
not a thousand miles from the place of writing, where too many 
cooks threaten to spoil the broth. But at least in Petrograd, as 
in ——, we now have Governments which wish to win the war, 
and in neither capital would any patriot lift a little finger to 
restore the Old Gang. Both nations realize that, whatever may 
be the shortcomings of their new regimes, the old regimes never 
looked like winners and embraced elements that looked like losers. 
All friends of Russia, all the civilized world, wish God-speed to 
those who are trying to steer her out of the Slough of Despond, 
but we cannot shut our eyes to the difficulties of the Provisional 
Government. There have been some lamentable incidents endan- 
gering the country, and at one time it looked as though the “ wild 
men,” in reaction from the long orgy of repression, would get 
completely out of hand—there were undoubtedly many Boche 
agents-provocateurs among them—but so far Prince Lvoff and 
his colleagues have remained “in being” as a Government if 
not in complete control. So long as these moderate, responsible 
men remain where they are, however discordant may be their 
views on some problems of national policy, e.g. “ annexations,”’ 
we may hope that Russia will come through her ordeal, though we 
can hardly expect any offensive military assistance on the Eastern 
Front this year. The latest reports, for what they may be worth, 
are more reassuring. We know little of the Navy, but the Army 
seems, on the whole, to have rallied to the new regime, and the 
appointment of General Alexeieff as Commander-in-Chief is a 
healthy sign. Hazy ideas of discipline pervading many regiments 
would imperil Russia vis-a-vis her highly organized and disciplined 
enemy. The whole question is whether there is enough sense 
in the country to realize that Russia can only hope for independent 
existence by defeating Germany, which is now the citadel of 
Reaction threatening every free people—especially Russia. After 
this tremendous task she would be in a position to try any political 
experiment she pleased. Otherwise she will remain a “ hewer of 
wood and drawer of water” to the hated Boche, and will gain 
nothing by substituting a Republic for a Tsardom. 
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WHEN the world was asking “‘ When will Germany strike ? ” and 
some of the strategists of Fleet Street were prostrating themselves 
‘ before the marvellous skill of the incomparable 

bi . sane Hindenburg, who had completely dislocated Anglo- 
French plans for the year by his strategic genius 

in scuttling towards the Rhine, Sir Douglas Haig opened the 
offensive of 1917 with a heavy blow, inflicting a real defeat on 
the invincible German Army, which made our grousers look 
supremely foolish. It is the Haig Hammer on the Hindenburg 
Line. One must always avoid exaggeration in war, which is 
the enemy of efficiency. Exaggeration of success plays into the 
hands of self-complacent optimism, which would have lost the 
war years ago by declaring a victory before we had started. 
We have equally to fight the poisonous pessimism of Parliamen- 
tarians with private axes to grind and personal grievances to 
avenge, like Mr. Winston Churchill or the Nation, which by dint 
of crabbing our soldiers and sailors hopes to induce a discouraged 
country to open negotiations with the beloved Boche, for whom 
Mr. Massingham, the Editor of the Nation, has always held as 
much of a brief as he dared in peace and war. It would be 
interesting to know why this thusness in a professed humanitarian ? 
The rest of us, who want to know the truth and decline to live 
either in a Fools’ Paradise or a Knaves’ Paradise, are entitled to 
regard the brilliant Battle of Arras, which opened on Easter 
Monday, as one of the events of British military history and one 
which cannot fail to have a salutary effect throughout this year’s 
campaign. It made an ineffaceable impression on reliable people 
who took part in it, and definitely established the superiority of 
the British Fighting Man. The scheme had been worked out 
during the winter by our ablest Staff officers after consultation 
with the French, who warmly approved Sir Douglas Haig’s 
scheme—selected out of several alternatives—for which he bears 
the whole responsibility. The mighty organization at. the 
back of the Front worked overtime to perfect the arrangements, 
the execution being entrusted to the armies of General Allenby 
and General Horne, just as on the Somme last year the attack 
was divided between General Rawlinson and General Gough. 
The German army, though a wonderful machine, complete in 
every detail as the result of fifty years’ labour, possesses no 
generals so good as ours, though the Press of the world has con- 
trived to make their names household words. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Germany must have won the war 
half a dozen times had her men, especially those at the top, 
equalled her machinery. As our readers know, we have never 
encouraged “ swank,” but it would be unfair to the really great 
young Britons who are bearing the brunt of this appalling conflict 
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not to recognize that qua men there is no comparison between 
them and the Boche, who as an individual is decidedly their 
inferior. The capture of the Vimy Ridge, which is the out- 
standing feature of the Battle of Arras, is an imperishable episode 
that will live for all time. We know little of the details, except 
that the chief glory belongs to the Canadian Division, who not 
only performed a great deed, but put the fear of God into the 
Bavarians. At Vimy and throughout the twelve-mile front of 
our advance, against a vast mass of underground fortifications 
defended with every devilish device, British artillery dominated 
the situation, and our incomparable infantry showed that it 
could do what the Germans were never able to do against us 
when the parts were reversed and the weight of artillery was 
with them, i.e. carry impregnable positions and take masses of 
guns and prisoners. 


Tue Battle of Arras helps us at the Back to realize what our 
Army has achieved, not only to-day, but yesterday, when it was 

hopelessly outnumbered, out-gunned, out-organ- 
Battle of Arras ized. Nevertheless, these legendary von Moltkes, 

Falkenhayns, Hindenburgs, Mackensens, and the 
other wonders of the world consistently failed, even when we 
were only four Divisions all told, to inflict such a reverse as Sir 
Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson had er for 
Kaster, when thousands of prisoners and hundreds of guns were 
taken. The enemy had one powerful ally throughout, who 
immensely increased our difficulties—the weather; but despite 
that, Sir Douglas succeeded in surprising Hindenburg both as 
regards date and place, as it was thought we could not move so 
soon nor repeat other doses of the same medicine at other spots. 
General Nivelle followed up the British attack by a twenty-five 
mile offensive along the valley of the Aisne after a ten days’ 
bombardment which attracted an immense number of fresh troops 
from the German “strategic reserve.” Nevertheless, the French 
achieved a notable success, and though bagging fewer guns than 
our haul, they collected a great bag of prisoners. The cry of 
“Kamerad” is far more often heard in the land nowadays and at 
a far earlier stage of the fighting than formerly. Many professional 
pessimists have been converted to optimism by the experi- 
ences of the past month, the best opinion in the Army being 
divided into two schools,—viz. those who anticipate a decision 
this year and those who look for victory in 1918. We belong 
to the latter school, not for the sake of being on the safe side, 
but simply because the German General Staff has complete control 
of all the resources of the German Empire, civilian as well as 
military, women as well as men, and as it sticks at nothing and 
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is bound by no laws, we cannot believe that, with Russia enmeshed 
in politics and the United States without an army, the British 
Empire, which only began growing an army two and a half years 
ago, in conjunction with France, who set an example to the world 
by “ going all out” from the start, can reasonably hope to bring 
down this great hulking bully—who has thought of, dreamed of, 
worked for nothing else but this long-plotted and elaborately 
prepared war—at the second attempt. We believe that Verdun 
and the Somme will prove the turning-points of the war and of 
history. We are only now beginning to appreciate the vastness 
of the Somme, of which the present campaign is a continuation. 
But Germany remains an exceedingly formidable foe, and, despite 
recent reverses and the wound to her moral, will undoubtedly put 
up a great fight in the West, where her fate will be decided, 
whatever plans she may have elsewhere. As we go to Press 
Sir Douglas Haig has made another advance in the valley of the 
Scarpe, fiercely contested. Had we any misgivings, we need 
only read the German communiqués, which have become a 
stimulating compound of falsehood and hysteria, highly signi- 
ficant of the Great General Staff’s opinion of the state of the 
German Army and the German people. On a seven-mile front 
between Croiselles and Gavrelle we repulsed many counter-attacks, 
killing many Germans and taking many prisoners. The same 
day was a veritable Jena in the air, as Sir Douglas Haig reported 
(April 24): “ Yesterday there was a greater amount of fighting 
in the air than has before taken place in a single day. . . . Fifteen 
German machines were brought down and destroyed, and twenty- 
four others were driven down out of control, the majority of which 
probably crashed. . . . Only two of our machines are missing.” 
Two days before six German machines had been brought down 
and fifteen others driven down at a cost of four British machines. 
Therefore in two days’ fighting our brilliant airmen have destroyed 
or defeated sixty-two German machines, only losing six. This 
looks like aerial ascendancy in the better weather, in which all 
may be congratulated, including the much-abused “ agitators” 
who have fought for “ fair play for our flying men.” The Second 
Battle of Arras emphasizes everything we have said as to the 
duty of still taking the German war machine very seriously, as 
it controls immense resources in personnel and material, and the 
need. of giving all support, moral and in men, to our great Com- 
mander-in-Chief. We put all our money on Haig v. Hindenburg. 
You have only to compare their communiqués. 
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Waite there is considerable difference of opinion concerning the 
internal condition of Germany and her ability to hold out for 

another year, on which much depends, there is a 
osoetaal widespread and growing belief that her con- 

federates are in a parlous plight, some sanguine 
observers going so far as to aver that Austria-Hungary, Turkey, or 
Bulgaria would make considerable sacrifices to secure early peace, 
the alternative being ruin. It may be so, but they are not free 
agents, being completely under the thumb of the Boche, and any 
overtures from any of them could only be inspired by the Boche 
for Boche purposes. According to what is called “common 
knowledge,” which may be nothing better than some ill-informed 
or excitable correspondent in Holland, Switzerland, or Italy, 
which have been veritable factories of groundless rumour through- 
out the war, the Dual Monarchy and still more Turkey and 
Bulgaria are on the verge of military and economic exhaustion. 
Nothing would be surprising in the case of Turkey, who is being 
brilliantly hammered in Mesopotamia by Sir Stanley Maude, 
while our campaign in Palestine has made a most promising start. 
Austria-Hungary, we are told, is confronted with disaster, not 
only reduced food rations, but total lack of raw material for 
her industries and a scarcity of all other necessaries of life, besides 
great weariness of the war, accentuated by the recent German 
reverses in the West, and the dread of the political effect of a 
new and free Russia on the Hapsburg Monarchy, which feels that 
unless it speedily makes peace it may suffer the fate of the 
Romanoffs. But when we are also told that the Hohenzollerns 
recognize that they are in the same boat as the Hapsburgs and 
that disaster to the latter would involve disaster to themselves, 
we demur, as Germany is far more homogeneous than the ill- 
compacted Dual Monarchy. Moreover, all this “rioting” in 
Germany has been too well advertised from Amsterdam, which 
is completely under the thumb of Germany. Strange as it may 
seem, the Hohenzollerns are unchallenged throughout the German 
Empire, and hold it in a relentless grip. A revolution in Vienna 
may be conceivable, not that we have any wish to set up 
as prophets. We cannot, however, imagine anything of the 
kind next door, except as the result of a military catastrophe of 
the dimension of Metz and Sedan, in which case the Hohenzollerns, 
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who are anything but heroes, would probably bolt. It might 
become Germany’s interest to use her ally as a cat’s-pawin promoting 
peace manceuvres which could do her no harm, while there is always 
a chance of their introducing an “ apple of discord” among the 
Allies. Also, as Germany was prepared to sacrifice Austrian terri- 
tory to keep Italy out of the war, she would have no objection 
to much larger sacrifices by the Hapsburgs in order to get Russia 
or any other Power out. That is probably the explanation of the 
latest “‘ peace overture” by Vienna to Petrograd, which is not 
more likely to succeed with the new regime than under the old, as 
the revolutionaries of all shades can have no wish to bolster up 
Monarchy in the Central Empire which would be the only certainty 
of any separate peace. 


British Politics, like all other Politics, are in a very bad way. 
The new Government, like the old, apparently signifies Free 
, Trade, Woman Suffrage, possibly Home Rule and 
ll , the Disfranchisement of the Fighting Man. Parlia- 
ment has once more prolonged its own painful 

existence to give effect to this programme, for which it has no 
mandate. It does not even represent its own electors and dare 
not consult them. A House that still sits at the feet of Mr. Asquith 
and takes Mr. Winston Churchill at 10 per cent. of his own valua- 
tion has no right to be astonished at the immense slump in its 
prestige, over which some of its members are groaning, though, as 
explained elsewhere, they seek any but the true cause. It suffers, 
like all debating clubs, from having exalted speech-making over 
everything else, and from only demanding of its leaders and 
statesmen in peace or war that they be orators. As a notable 
personage pathetically observed, “I have nothing but a good 
memory, which enables me to make letter-perfect speeches, so I 
find myself in a false position.” Mr. Lloyd George has incurred 
great odium at Westminster by trying to remedy the glaring defect 
of Parliamentarism. He has brought in outsiders who owe their 
reputation to their capacity off the platform, but the Parlia- 
mentarians are exceedingly jealous of this innovation, and will 
trip them up if they can. Meanwhile the higher ranks of Govern- 
ment need some coherence and organization, which is not easy 
to introduce at such a crisis, demanding as they do a greater love of 
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order and method than appears to be available. As a result, new 
controllers and fresh Departments, with their attendant bureau- 
cracies, spring up like mushrooms overnight, until people are 
beginning to ask themselves, “‘ Who controls the Controllers ?” 
In peace this would be the work of the Prime Minister, but in 
war democratic Prime Ministers here and elsewhere consider it 
their duty to run the campaign and leave Controllers to their 
own devices. We cannot help feeling that it might be better 
from every point of view if closer and more sustaimed attention 
were given to the domestic aspects of the war by the principal 
politicians, while its actual management as regards the sea 
remained in the hands of the Navy, where it is at present, and 
as regards the land were entrusted to the Army. We confess to 
being alarmed, especially with the First Report of the Dardanelles 
Commission staring us in the face, which is expected to be followed 
by other Reports—at these constant War Councils on one side of 
the Channel or the other, dominated by civilians who may be 
tempted to take themselves too seriously. 


Tue British Empire is singularly fortunate in having thrown up 
at the crux of the greatest crisis in its history sailors and soldiers 
who command an altogether exceptional amount 
of confidence both in the great Services to which 
they belong and in the nation at large. Sir Douglas 
Haig, Commander-in-Chief in France, and Sir William Robertson, 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London, are the counter- 
parts of Admiral Jellicoe and Admiral Beatty. None of these 
four are politicians or have ever attempted to play any part in 
politics. Their views on Welsh Disestablishment are unknown— 
they may be Free Traders for aught we know to the contrary. 
They are essentially sailors and soldiers, whose lives have been 
devoted to their professions. They have proved their competence in 
this war. All four owe their position, not to influence, but exclu- 
sively to merit. Our prospect of victory depends on our keeping 
the right men in the right places and giving them a free hand in 
their own jobs. It is intolerable that they should be interfered 
with by ignoramuses or intriguers at the Back, for whom there 
is plenty of solid, serious political and social work if they would 
only do it instead of gadding about as amateur strategists, and 
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in their excessive zeal to win the war doing the very things that 
might lose it. Politics for the politicians, strategy for the sailors 
and soldiers, is the only sound working maxim under our Consti- 
tution. Were the politicians so foolish as to ignore it the soldiers 
would have no option but to become politicians, and we might 
then see a transformation of a more drastic kind than would suit 
any past or present denizens of Downing Street. 


Lzavine Mr. Lloyd George out of account—as we might be 
supposed to be inspired by old-time prejudice where he is con- 
cerned—there is nothing in Lord Curzon’s career 
to suggest that his judgment on a strategic problem 
would be superior to that of any other civilian. 
He has studied many subjects and is expert on several, but he 
has never been a student of war, knowledge of which cannot be 
picked up in a day or even a year; and just as we should never 
dream of backing the opinion of a soldier, however eminent, ona 
question of policy which Lord Curzon had made his own against 
the latter, so we should not care to back the opinion of Lord 
Curzon against that of a soldier on the latter’s ground. Lord 
Curzon and his colleagues demand of the country that we “ Trust 
the Government ”—it is the demand of every government. In 
war it is vital that we have a government we can trust. The 
Asquith Coalition fell because it instinctively inspired almost 
universal distrust, and was felt to be heading either for prema- 
ture peace via Washington or military disaster. All patriots 
are anxious to support the present Government, which wants 
to win the war; also because if it fell we might, under present 
circumstances, relapse into the arms of the Old Gang, which, 
though hall-marked with ineptitude, has not abandoned hope. 
But on its side the country is entitled to ask of Lord Curzon 
and his colleagues that they trust the Fighting Men in their 
own province. This position has been secured as regards the 
Navy, as we have the guarantee of Sir Edward Carson, who 
is a man of his word, that the sailors will neither be interfered 
with by him nor will he allow them to be interfered with by 
anybody else. If only Sir Edward Carson were on the War 
Council—which, be it remembered, consists exclusively of civilians, 
namely, the following: Mr. Lloyd George, the Earl Curzon, Viscount 
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Milner, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Arthur Henderson—we might 
hope for the extension of the principle of non-interference to 
the Army. 


THERE are innumerable tasks of the utmost urgency calculated 
to strain any statesmanship we may possess. Finance is 
peculiarly within the province of a Parliament 
founded on “the power of the purse.” Our Par- 
hamentarians, however, have been quite content 
with the phrase. The thing itself has slipped from their grasp. 
At last some Members are beginning to apprehend that the voter- 
taxpayer may demand some account of their stewardship. We 
publish an appeal of a group of politicians, embracing men of 
such divergent views as Sir Frederick Banbury, Sir Charles 
Henry, Mr. Leif Jones, Mr. Wardle, and others, on National 
Expenditure. They emphasize facts no one can afford to ignore, 
and our readers will not reproach them with precipitancy in raising 
this issue now. If the House of Commons cannot be induced 
to take an interest in finance, if it continues to allow itself to 
be fobbed off by Front Bench charlatanry, it will have lost its 
raison d’étre. We would, however, remind the signatories of this 
impressive appeal that this subject cannot be disposed of by 
“a full-dress Debate,” at which so many Right Honourables on 
opposite sides of the Table belabour their boxes for an hour or 
more, at the end of which nothing is done. But we are not 
sanguine that the present House, which is devoid of authority 
from the people and only prolongs its own existence by successive 
acts of usurpation, is likely to effectively tackle this or any 
other serious task. As regards the remedy proposed, there can 
be no serious objection to a Budget Committee, nor indeed does 
any alternative present itself, though a condition precedent of 
any reform is the existence of a House of Commons that sets its 
face against wanton waste. ‘‘ Economists,” on their side, must 
equally purge themselves of the heresy that all expenditure on 
armaments is “‘ waste.” 


Our legislators, who at one time could talk of little but “ cheap 
food,” have not in war distinguished themselves on the food 
Food question. Food has long since ceased to be 

“cheap ”—it is very dear and threatens to become 
scarce. The future is fraught with anxiety, not only owing to 
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submarines, which are taking an alarming and not so far diminish- 
ing toll of shipping, but mainly owing to past blindness in Tribunes 
of the People, who regarded our dependence on foreign food as 
“the glory of our blood and State.” Now they know better, 
though some can never learn, and relieve their feelings by © 
denouncing “landlordism.” It is many years since “ landlords ” 
have had any say in our affairs. It is useless to recriminate, 
The first thing is to know how we stand and to what extent 
“ruthless U-boat warfare” is responsible and to what extent 
other causes. Here the Government might help by more lucid 
information as to losses by torpedo and mine. A striking article 
on the larger aspects of this question will be found elsewhere 
from the admirable pen of Mr. Cope Cornford. Then the Govern- 
ment should make up its mind as to available supplies. The 
public have proved themselves to be reasonable and trustworthy, 
caring only on “‘ downing ” the Boche, whose war on the wounded 
and desecration of the dead, as exposed by the 7'vmes and Daily 
Mail, have, if possible, increased the horror with which he is 
regarded. But the Government must be frank. Food is the 
problem of the hour—no longer “cheap food” but any food. 
It is useless for different Ministers to issue conflicting estimates. 
One tells us that we are 20 per cent. short of bread-stuffs and that 
a weekly economy of 1 lb. on the 5 lb. of bread normally consumed 
per head would save us from compulsory rationing. But two 
days later another Minister, equally an expert, made the dis- 
quieting statement that ‘“‘the present consumption of bread-stufis 
was about 50 per cent. above present and prospective supplies. 
They must, therefore, cut down their consumption to an average 
of one-third.” We must leave Mr. Kennedy Jones and Mr. Charles 
Bathurst to settle as to whether the shortage is one-fifth or one- 
third, and the Government must act accordingly. Mr. Prothero’s 
measures are admirable, but on the Bathurst estimate the Govern- 
ment should instantly commandeer all cereals. It is extraordinary 
that with such vital and palpitating problems crying for solution 
our legislators prefer sterile wrangles as to whether Ireland should 
be misgoverned from London or from Dublin, how many women 
should vote hereafter, to say nothing of grandiose schemes of 
education which would mock empty stomachs. 


In the course of this month we are publishing Mr. Ian Colvin’s 
new volume, The Unseen Hand in English History (for particulars 
Mr. Colvin’s %©¢ the advertisement at the beginning of this 
Book number), which will be found no less interest- 

ing than its remarkably successful predecessor, 
The Germans in England, by the same author. 
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It is now a year ago since a warning of the gravity of the German 
submarine campaign appeared in the National Review, together 
with some estimate of the effects of the new conditions of sea 
warfare upon the national economy. Experience has confirmed 
the accuracy of these anticipations. The industry of agriculture 
has been suddenly discovered by the British Government; the 
country has been placed upon rations; and German pirates are 
sinking British ships at the rate of three or four a day, not to 
mention the numbers of neutral vessels destroyed. By means of 
a comparison and a collation of published statistics it is possible 
roughly to estimate the total losses inflicted upon the world’s 
shipping and how much remains, allowing for the unknown factor 
of the number of new vessels launched. But a publication of 
the results is rightly deprecated by the authorities. It is, however, 
advisable that the public should understand that the losses 
continuously exceed the replacements; and if the situation be 
judged by that criterion alone, the German intention of ending 
the war by piracy becomes intelligible. 

There are, however, other factors in the problem. For the 
sake of clearness, these may be stated in parallel columns. 


(1) The productive capa- " (1) The destructive ability 


city of German shipyards. of the armed ships of the Allies. 
(2) The rate of losses in- (2) The rate of replacement 
flicted by submarines. by new shipping, added to the 
number of ships still afloat. 
(3) The amount of commo- (3) The amount of commo- 
dities destroyed. dities in stock. 


Having struck the balance between these opposite factors, 
we shall be able to estimate what is the decisive factor, the length 
of time during which the Allies can hold out. 

It is at once obvious that the details of the information required 
are kept secret by the Government. Interesting as they are, it is 
sufficient for the public to understand the position in general 
terms. These have been plainly set forth by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, the First Sea Lord, the Prime Minister, and the 
heads of departments dealing with food and agriculture; and 
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they may be summarized in a sentence: We can hold out for a 
time, upon conditions. 

The conditions are specified: economy in the consumption of 
food ; restriction of imports, with its injury to trade; increased 
production of food; and increased shipbuilding. In a word, 
all the conditions which for many years this country has been 
sedulously taught could by no possibility occur except the British 
Navy were defeated. The British Navy has not been defeated, 
and yet the conditions are upon us. The Fleet is “ all-in-all”: 
so runs the catchword. If there was one element of national 
policy which was really apprehended by the people of this country, 
it was the axiom that supremacy at sea was everything, the loss 
of that supremacy the loss of everything. 

But if it has been lost it is by means_never foreseen, 
except possibly by Germany. A Government and a Board 
of Admiralty which spent vast sums upon the construction 
of submarines before the war apparently never considered what 
would happen should the enemy employ these vessels to destroy 
commerce. There was one exception to the general silence. 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott boldly predicted exactly what is happening 
to-day. Most people (among whom was the present writer) 
regarded his forecast as — There was also the prevalent 
delusion that Germany would respect the law of nations. .. . 


We now know that a nation fighting for its life refuses to 


respect the law of nations. Useless to attempt to disguise the 
fact by leaping the centuries and basking in the universal smile 
of a Society of Nations leagued to seek peace and ensue it. The 
swordfish is thrusting at the heart of the whale; and what the 
whale must consider is, first, how to defeat the swordfish now, 
and second, how to guard against him in the future. 

Let us start from the assumption that the mine, which is 
invisibly sown by the submarine, and the torpedo, which is 
invisibly fired by the submarine, have modified the whole art 
of naval warfare. They have not altered the principles of strategy, 
which are unalterable, simple to understand, hard to apply; but 
they have set new and (hitherto) insuperable difficulties in the 
application of the principles of strategy. 

The object of strategy is to destroy or effectually to contain 
the main fighting forces of the enemy. The reason for achieving 
that object is that when it is achieved, the belligerent achieving it 
can control sea communications. He can prevent their use by 
the enemy, while himself freely using them. Nothing can be 
simpler in theory, nothing more difficult in practice ; few enter- 
prises are more hazardous. For if you attempt to destroy in 
battle the main fighting forces of the enemy you risk the loss or 
(as the Germans put it) the serious weakening of your own Fleet ; 
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and there may be circumstances in which the risk does not seem 
to be justified. The position of the Imperial German Navy appears 
to be a case in point. 

Now the use of the mine and the submarine have created a 
totally new situation—a situation in which the main fleets of 
both belligerents are impregnably defended the one from the other, 
and in which the sea-borne commerce of both belligerents is at 
the mercy of each. In such a position, that belligerent who is 
least dependent upon external sources of supply will withdraw 
from the sea the whole of his merchant ships, while that belligerent 
who is dependent upon sea-borne traffic will do his utmost to 
keep his ships running. In these circumstances the self-sufficing 
country holds the advantage, although its main fleet be inferior 
to the fleet of its antagonist. And it is that advantage which 
Germany holds to-day. Her own traffic having been withdrawn 
from all seas, Germany, with an immense audacity, declared that 
all sea-borne traffic shall be stopped. It is a vast, if an immoral, 
conception. And the fact is, there exists no effective counter to 
it. Given time enough, the enterprise would probably. succeed. 

Ere the advent of mine and submarine the depredations of 
enemy cruisers could be restricted. within limits by sending cruisers 
against enemy cruisers and by convoy. The percentage of loss 
could be calculated with some accuracy. It could always be 
reduced by augmenting the force of cruisers. There were never 
enough—there never will be enough—cruisers; but a certain 
supremacy ensured a low percentage of losses. Moreover, captured 
ships were very seldom sunk ; they were taken over by the enemy 
and were employed in his own trade, so that the tonnage of the 
world was not diminished The cargoes were utilized, so that 
the world’s production was not wickedly destroyed but merely 
altered in distribution. 

To-day ships are sunk and cargoes with them, and the dead 
loss of so much production will affect the entire world for years 
to come. To-day watching cruisers are no more than a partial 
protection ; and they are no protection at all when the submarine 
attacks at twilight or at dawn, when through her periscope, itself 
unmarked, she sights the huge target of a merchant ship. The 
torpedo strikes, the submarine dives and is gone, and the ship 
sinks. In daylight the look-out in an armed ship, whether man- 
of-war or merchantman, may detect the periscope; and the 
gunners have a chance of hitting the enemy or of driving him 
away.* But against the torpedo at dawn what chance is there ? 


* In this connexion, the generous offer of Sir Alfred Yarrow deserves to be publicly 
Tecognized. Sir Alfred gives ‘‘ a reward of £20 (up to a total expenditure of £10,000) 
to any one on board a commercial vessel who first draws the captain’s attention to an 
enemy submarine.” The award is made by Sir Thomas L. Devitt, Bart., Chairman of 
Loyd’s Register of Shipping, 71 Fenchurch Street, E.C. (See Times, March 1, 1917.) 
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The mine and the submarine have compelled the British 
Admiralty to commission an immense fleet of mine-sweepers, 
patrol-boats, destroyers, and cruisers; and it is owing to their 
indomitable skill and endurance that losses have been restricted 
and many enemy submarines have not returned to port. §o 
efficient are these flotillas within their radius of action that twice 
during the war the submarine operating in home waters was 
almost abolished. Then Germany built larger and more for- 
midable craft, capable of long sea endurance and of cruising in 
deep water. And it is impossible to cover the Atlantic with 
patrol-boats. The American trade-route can be protected by 
none save ships of a certain size enabling them to keep ther 
speed in heavy weather. The arming of merchantmen, British 
and American, is in progress; but the gunners cannot save them 
from the torpedo at dawn. And neutral nations refrain from 
arming their ships. So deadly is the terror inspired by Germany 
that Holland and the Scandinavian nations both submit to the 
destruction of their ships and continue to supply Germany with 
food, though their own people go hungry. The old rules of 
neutrality are useless; there is no neutrality in modern war; 
and the nation (how virtuous soever) which respects the figment 
fights, in fact, at a heavy disadvantage. Germany inflicts vast 
injury upon the Allies through submissive neutrals, who, in the 
name of neutrality, help Germany to continue the war. They 
also help the Allies; but the advantage gained by Germany is 
incomparably the greater. 

Of what immediate concern is it of Germany that China, Braz, 
Bolivia, Peru, the Argentine, Cuba, should sever diplomatic 
relations with her? Can they catch submarines? Not in the 
least. The United States stands in another category. But 
between America and Europe submarines haunt nine million 
square miles of the deep sea. The President of the United States, 
as he told the Americans in his appeal of April 16, will send ships, 


ships, and more ships, “submarines or no submarines.” There. 


is, indeed, no other way ; and that is the situation. The valour 
of the men of the merchant service has completely defeated the 
German design to prevent ships from sailing by instilling terror 
into seamen. But no valour can defeat the torpedo at twilight 
and dawn. 
According to the known capacity of the German shipbuilding 
yards, Germany can build submarines in numbers which under 
existing conditions can defy the most extensive measures of 
defence, though whether that capacity is being employed to its 
full extent is another question. But the fact remains that now 
and in the future any industrial Power, having access to the sea, 
can build and equip a force of mine-laying and fighting submarines 
sufficient to deal the world’s commerce a paralysing blow. 
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This is the danger which is a main reason for the entrance of 
America into the war. How can it be averted in the future ? 
Dr. Wilson trusts to the eventual establishment of free democ- 
racies, which, presumably, will renounce submarine warfare, 
together with all other fighting. It may be so; but, again, it 
may not. No maritime nation can afford to risk the danger of 
submarine attack by mine and torpedo. 

In what exactly does the danger consist ? It consists in the 
power of any nation possessing a seaboard to make innavigable 
whole areas of ocean and to block sea entrances and channels. 
For example, it is conceivable that a South American republic 
could cut the Atlantic trade-routes, destroying ships and holding 
up traffic without warning. To urge that a powerful Fleet could 
instantly descend upon the offending country is really no answer, 
because the way thither and the enemy coast might be haunted 
by submarines and barred by mine-fields. Hypothetical instances 
nearer home will occur to the student... . 

Whether or not there is a school of naval opinion which still 
holds that the mine and the submarine are negligible factors in 
war the present writer does not know: if such a school there be, 
it will dispose of his contentions by affirming that he speaks as 
afool; and if not, not. In time of war naval authority is inacces- 
sible. No one will recant with greater pleasure than will the 
present writer when naval authority demonstrates the fallacy 
of his arguments. For in this matter nothing less than the 
supremacy at sea of Great Britain, with all that hangs upon it, 
is at stake. 

Under existing conditions the submarine is being fought with 
every weapon at command, and still no sovereign antidote has 
been discovered ; and it is probable that under these conditions 
the war will be waged to its end. 

With regard to the future, what is required is a scheme based 
upon the assumption that mine and submarine warfare is a 
permanent institution. There are two hypotheses upon which 
mine and submarine warfare will be abolished. One is the dis- 
covery of the sovereign antidote. The other is the union of free 
democracies prophesied by President Wilson, in which, by inter- 
national agreement, the use of the mine and the submarine shall 
be declared to be piracy. It is a possibility, but it resides in the 
far future. The present war has taught the world that only the 
strong man armed can be sure of keeping his house in peace. 

Now the essential principle upon which the economy of this 
country, its domestic, Imperial, and foreign policy are based 
alike is that the British Navy is capable at any moment of gaining 
the control of sea communications by defeating the armed forces 
of the enemy. It was not even considered necessary to provide 
a six weeks’ reserve of food in the country (as recommended in 
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1905 by the Royal Commission on the Supply of Food and Raw 
Material) to afford the Navy an interval in which to do its work, 
The sea being open, supplies were ensured, and nothing else 
mattered. From the major premise it was deduced: (1) That 
agriculture was of very little importance. (2) That men could 
be more profitably employed in manufacture than upon culti- 
vating the land, inasmuch as the manufacturer—though not the 
workman—by taking them from the land, could make more 
money. (3) That as the middleman, trading with all oversea 
countries, could make vast profits, there was no object in pro- 
tecting home manufactures. (4) That the possession of a powerful 
Navy made unnecessary the maintenance either of 2 large Army 
or of any provision for rapidly increasing the small standi 
Army. (It never seems to have occurred to the Free-Trade 
Radical that the whole of his doctrine rested on the British Navy, 
which he was always trying to reduce.) 

In the view of the present writer, the major premise has been 
disproved ; it has been torpedoed at dawn; and therefore all 
the conclusions drawn therefrom go down with it. 

Is it possible to establish again the major premise—that is, 
to restore British maritime supremacy under modern conditions 
of naval warfare? Such a restoration must involve the ability 
_ to control sea communications when the main armed forces of 
the enemy have been destroyed or effectively contained. At 
present the answer is: No. 

It would seem, therefore, that the economic system of this 
country must be changed to accord with new conditions. The 
new system must be founded on the principle that the essential 
need is production. What measures soever will serve to increase 
and to secure production must be taken. The relations of capital 
and labour must be adjusted to serve the supreme end; manu- 
facture must be protected; agriculture must be recognized as 
the primary industry ; shipping as the next in order of impor- 
tance. There must be a year’s reserve supply of food-stuffs in 
the country at all times. The resources of the Empire must be 
regarded as a whole; and the link between this country and the 
Dominions is the shipping industry, which should be recognized 
as a national business and treated accordingly. These broad 
changes have already begun, in spite of political and sectarian 
opposition ; there is no doubt that eventually they will be accom- 
plished, for they represent the counterbalance of the partial loss 
of sea-power. Indeed, they represent what any intelligent nation 
would have done twenty years ago. For the old systems under 
which agriculture, the foundation of the health and welfare of a 
nation, was allowed to decay, and production was sacrificed to 
exchange and,barter, was not only absurd, but fatal. Before the 
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war the degrading luxury at one end of the scale and the festering 
mass of poverty at the other were breeding revolution. Germany 
averted the peril; but if the same conditions return the danger 
will recur. 

When the British steamship Tokomaru on January 30, 1915, 
was torpedoed without warning, as a foretaste of the submarine 
war on commerce proclaimed by Germany a day or two after- 
wards, the old English system received its death-warrant. It 
was founded on the indefeasible security of sea transport defended 
by the Navy. The Navy remained ; the security was abolished. 

But the maintenance of sea transport will always be essential 
to this country and to the Empire. The new economic system 
now being established cannot serve to do more than solidify the 
bases of industry and provide against contingencies. The welfare 
and the prosperity of His Majesty’s Dominions will still depend 
upon the free use of the sea, and the free use of the sea will still 
depend upon the Navy and the mercantile marine. 

In what, then, should the naval policy of the future consist ? 
The accepted theory postulates the maintenance of fleets complete 
in all units, so powerful that they shall be superior to a combina- 
tion of two foreign fleets next in order of strength. How does 
that theory stand in the light of the experience of the war? It 
is probable, in the first place, that the two-Power’ standard is now 
unattainable. 

Again, the exact value of capital ships in relation to the mine 
and the submarine must be determined. As matters stand, the 
British main Fleet has prevented and still prevents the invasion 
of this country, and has served as the primary agent in depriving 
the enemy of his oversea possessions. For it has certainly never 
been proved that the use of submarine and mine by this country 
could have defeated an attempt at invasion. The possession by 
Germany of a powerful fleet compels this country to maintain 
at sea a more powerful fleet. 
_ On the other hand, in considering this matter, it must be borne 
in mind that the use of the mine formed no part of British methods 
of waging naval war at the beginning of the campaign ; whereas 
the Germans sowed mines even before the declaration of war ; 
that as British submarines do not sink merchant ships, and that, 
if they did, there are no enemy merchant ships to sink, the 
advantage has been throughout with the enemy. Whether the 
extraordinary skill and daring of British submarine officers have 
accomplished an equivalent to the money expended and the 
number of submarines lost is another question, which only the 
Admiralty can answer. 

Again, the use of the mine and the submarine by the enemy 


have compelled the British Admiralty to double the personnel 
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of the Navy, to requisition many hundreds of commercial vessels 
and to keep them at sea. Permanently to maintain such a force 
in time of peace would be impossible. To mobilize it again for 
war would involve a delay during which enemy mines and sub- 
marines could inflict incalculable damage and loss. The existi 
vast improvisation is a temporary measure. Probably what vill 
remain of it is the permanent armament of the mercantile marine, 

It may reasonably be argued that if the mine and the submarine 
have become essential weapons in naval warfare, the British 
Navy can employ them at least as efficiently as any other navy. 
That is true ; but it is also true that Great Britain, not being an 
aggressive nation, is always the attacked and never the attacki 
party, and in submarine warfare the advantage resides in the 
first attack. Again, this country cannot wage war upon merchant 
ships. The position may be more easily apprehended when it 
is borne in mind that the traditional British naval policy is so 
to distribute fleets and squadrons upon all seas that in case of 
emergency they should be in the right position immediately to 
deal with it. Under the late Government that policy was aban- 
doned, with disastrous results. But to be ready to meet an 
emergency is one thing and to create the emergency is another. 
And by means of the mine and the submarine the Power desiring 
to make trouble can create an emergency which, so far as at 
present appears, cannot at once be effectually met. 

It will have been observed that the foregoing analysis of the 
position is painfully dubious. The word, in fact, defines the 
position. It is dubious: not merely with the natural uncertainty 
of war, which attaches to the most complete preparation, but 
with the new uncertainty involved in the employment by the 
enemy of methods which are to a certain extent invincible. The 
new situation may be defined in a sentence: By the use of the 
mine-laying and the fighting submarine whole areas of sea may 
be made innavigable. 

Destruction by mine by night and day, destruction by the . 
torpedo at dawn, are the destruction of sea-power as we knew 
it. So that the argument returns to the point from which it 
started : What to do with the submarine. 

The submarine is a more deadly device than any land engine 
of war. Invisible mines may be laid on land, but they are 
stationary and can be destroyed from a distance by gun-fire. 
But the submarine, also invisible, is a walking mine. it uses the 
very element upon whose surface all vessels alike move visibly, 
to move invisibly. 

Is it possible to use another element to defeat the submarine ! 
The present writer ventures to hazard a conjecture that supremacy 
at sea can only be gained through the air. In the matter of 
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reconnaissance, for instance, it is now established that a squadron 
of aerial scouts is as essential to a fleet as to an army. Let us 
proceed from the known to the unknown. 

Submarines—“ tinfish,”’ as the merchant service calls them— 
unlike other fish, must come to the land on which they were 
born to recuperate and feed. They can leave the land invisibly 
and return to it invisibly. But once on land, they put off the 
cloak of darkness, and in respect of visibility become once more 
vulnerable, like other engines of war. But they cannot be 
attacked from the land because it is enemy territory defended 
against invasion, and the problem is not how to take naval bases 
from the land, but how to take them from elsewhere. Guns, 
mines, submarines, and booms defend them from attack from the 
sea. There remains the air. Guns also defend naval bases from 
air attack ; but they are far from making an absolute protection. 

If, for the sake of argument, we assume that the submarine 
must be destroyed at its base, we smay also assume that the 
attack must be made from the air. A single attack will not 
suffice. A submarine base must be subjected to constant attack. 
It is obvious that the practicability of such an attack depends 
upon the distance of the enemy base from the attacking base. 
If the two are not far apart each will be liable to attack by the 
other, and the victory will go to the better man. But if the 
enemy base be hundreds of miles across the sea the question of 
transport at once arises. It presents a difficulty, but not an 
insuperable difficulty. Aircraft are operating in the Mediter- 
ranean, in Egypt, in Mesopotamia. When we consider that a 
fighting aeroplane is manned by no more than two men, and 
the great losses the operations involve, it is clear that the air 
service is as yet only about a thousandth part of the strength 
required. Put the matter the other way about, and consider 
what might be done with two or three fleets of a thousand air- 
craft, and the possibilities seem to develop. 

We are also to consider that it is only quite lately the pro- 
fessional authorities in this country began seriously to reflect 
upon the potencies of (1) the mine, (2) the submarine, (3) the 
aeroplane; that in the air service the development has been 
extraordinary ; and that it is still only in the beginning. The 
present war is the stage of transition. It is not unreasonable to 
oo that we shall struggle through it to a victoriousend. And 
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MISGOVERNMENT AS A 
FINE ART 


[Since it has been agreed among men that to cheat or deceive 
one’s fellow-creatures 1s a mean and criminal action, there has been 
sought for, and invented, a term that might soften the appellation of 
the thing, and the word, which undoubtedly has been chosen for the 
purpose, 1s Politics —FREDERICK THE GREAT. |] 


I. LORD ROBERT CECIL’S REVELATION 


THE House of Commons has actually been moved to discuss 
its own ineptitude. It feels in danger of deposition from its 
former high estate, and is prepared for any measure to avoid 
catastrophe except the only ones which would be of the smallest 
avail, namely, a root and branch reform of itself and its methods 
preceded. by a six months’ closure, that might afford the country 
an opportunity of forgetting an institution that has proved itself 
as futile in war as it had become baleful in peace. The controversy 
came to a head during the debate on the Easter adjournment, 
when several well-meaning private Members, depressed by their 
continual insignificance, assisted by certain disgruntled ex- 
Ministers, aired their grievances, leaving a general impression 
that there is something very “rotten in the state of Denmark,” 
though hardly any two were agreed either as to the disease or 
the remedy. 

What entertains onlookers in the anxieties of this august 
assembly is that the weeping and wailing proceeds almost exclu- 
sively from one or other section of the Noble Army of Progress. 
As this Body has been in complete and virtually unchallenged 
control of public affairs, especially Parliamentary business, for 
more than a decade, its members must be primarily responsible 
for anything that may have gone wrong. Moreover, as they 
have succeeded by a series of unprecedented usurpations m 
prolonging their own unwanted and illegitimate existence for 4 
further term, it is still within the power of the malcontents to 
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put things right—or at any rate to make some show of an effort 
in this direction. To outsiders—if it be permissible for any 
outsider to hazard an opinion upon the Mystery Play of West- 
minster—it looks as though Liberal Imperialism were as incapable 
on the subjects it is supposed to understand—namely, the manage- 
ment of the House of Commons—as it has proved itself to be in 
other spheres, especially Foreign Policy and the essentials of 
Defence. These Elect perversely prepared for peace throughout 
a period of impending and inevitable war, and neglected every 
aspect of national security, from the need of keeping Downing 
Street clear of the interpenetration of the International Jew to 
the study of the submarine, and even so obvious a matter as 
growing our own food in our own soil. All such problems were 
regarded as beneath the dignity of those Front Benches which 
set the tone to British public life and decide what is and what 
is not worth discussing. Needless to say, in the good old days 
when the “German danger” was very much at a discount 
Mr. Winston Churchill was foremost in “strafing” alarmists, 
intimating on the strength of his superior inside knowledge 
that it was a mere figment of some evil imagination, of which 
no serious or even sane person need take account. 


There is no real antagonism of interests between Great Britain and Germany. Do 
not allow yourselves, I implore you, to be led away by those foolish guides who try 
to make out that there is a great and fundamental collision between these two peoples. 
They have nothing whatever to fight about and nowhere whatever to fight in. (Mr. 
Winston Churchill, at Edinburgh, July 17, 1909.) 


The policy of preparation was disposed of with equal ease 
and emphasis by the Windbag of Dundee, who was so pleased 
with his performance that he deemed it worth while to republish 
this rubbish in a volume of selected speeches at a most critical 
phase of the pre-war period. 


Above all . . . a Liberal is a man who should keep a sour look for scaremongers 
of every kind and every size, however distinguished, however ridiculous—and some- 
times the most distinguished are the most ridiculous *—a cold, chilling, sour look for 
all of them, whether that panic comes from the sea, or from the air, or from the earth, 
or from the waters under the earth. (Mr. Winston Churchill, 1909. Republished 
Speeches, “ Liberalism and the Social Problem.’’) 


Some of us thought badly of this reckless claptrap at the 
time, partly from instinctive distrust of its author, partly from 
noting events across the North Sea, and protested against the 
danger of political adventurers dominating our Councils at such 
a@ moment. To all who had eyes to see and were not chloro- 
formed by Parliamentary oratory the Potsdam Peril was advancing 


* This was understood to refer to Lord Cromer, whose name and fame are likely 
to outlive that of his assailant. 
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by leaps and bounds, and it was only a question of the date 
when the Mailed Fist would strike. 

One would have thought worse, if possible, of our charlatans 
had one realized that not only were they flying in the face of 
every outward and visible sign—especially the calculated and 
insolent refusal of the German Government even to discuss any 
limitation of armaments—but they were deliberately flouting the 
confidential information of their own departments, whose ablest 
officials expended themselves in trying to teach their “ chiefs ” 
the A B C of European politics, vainly hoping that they might 
realize that there were other things than vote-catching. 

It would be difficult to speak too harshly of the effective 
controllers of British policy during the fateful years preceding 
the Great War, for whom the House of Commons is mainly 
responsible, because it insists on a certain type of Minister with 
a certain type of mind. This observation is not made in an 
Party sense, because though the Government of the day, whieh 
happened to be Radical, is most to blame, it cannot be pretended 
even by their warmest admirers that His Majesty’s Opposition 
made any serious or sustained attempt to discharge their duty, 
or that the Unionist record on the greater issues was anything 
to be proud of. Both Parties were hopelessly obsessed by purely 
Party controversies, and it was rarely that any Parliamentary 
statesman could be persuaded to feign any interest in anything 
beyond the Parliamentary arena, where men became saturated 
in the perpetual sham fight between Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
—Welsh Disestablishment, Land Values, Free Trade, Home Rule, 
etc. etc., being the issues that really mattered to the combatants 
because upon their decision depended the rise and fall of Parties, 
~ which was the be-all and end-all of national life. As an American 
Senator petulantly asked when momentarily invited to raise his 
head from his desk: “ What’s the use of abroad to us?” The 
atmosphere was almost as bad in the Mother of Parliaments. 
The men at the top were sufficiently skilled in speech to be able 
at any moment to reel off a reportable passage on any Imperial 
or International topic, and thus more or less kept up appearances, 
but they were essentially insular and were exceedingly bored 
when a hard fate, as occasionally happened, compelled them to 
leave the parish pump around which “they moved and lived and 
had their being.” 

Mr. Chamberlain was generally voted a nuisance by all that 
was orthodox on the Front Benches and their henchmen in the 
Press for, his inconvenient and thoughtless attempt to make us 
think Imperially after the South African War, and though now. 
at last, after the lapse of half a generation, his wisdom is manifest, 
he failed, not because the people were unwilling to listen or to 
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follow, but because the political machinery of both Parties—of 
which the Unionist machinery was the most deadly because the 
most insidious—and the Party Press combined to “ down” him. 
Also, it must be acknowledged, there was a serious flaw in the 
presentation of his case which would probably have been remedied 
had the great missionary remained in public life. Tariff Reform 
and even Preference were advocated as ends in themselves instead 
of as means to an end and as part of the greater whole of Imperial 
security, of which the German threat supplied the need. British 
patriotism became distracted by the bisection of one great policy 
into two parts—namely, a fiscal portion which lacked the inspira- 
tion of Defence, which, as Adam Smith pointed out, is greater than 
opulence, and a National Service which ignored ways and means. 
But for Mr. Chamberlain’s breakdown he would unquestionably 
have joined forces with Lord Roberts. As it was, there was little 
for Lord Roberts to join forces with, as many Tariff Reformers were 
mere Party hacks, utterly without vision, who would have sacrificed 
any cause, including their own, to suit the supposed exigencies 
of a “ Unionism” which, as we know, at a pinch would sacrifice 
the Union ! 

The House of Commons, which does not lack brains, should 
have some glimmering of the causes of its own decline. It has 
discussed the wrong subjects and followed the wrong men. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Roberts were the two greatest Britons 
of their day whose namies will be among the very few, besides 
that of Kipling and the foremost sailors and soldiers of the Great 
War, in whom posterity will take the faintest interest. They 
were associated with great causes whose principal opponents will 
be mercifully forgotten. Nevertheless, Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Roberts failed and obstruction triumphed. What was the 
attitude of Parliament towards these splendid veterans without 
axes to grind? Mr. Chamberlain could hardly get a hearing 
from the House of Commons during the few weeks between the 
apotheosis of Progress and the Unionist debacle of January 1906, 
and his own tragic triumph at Birmingham that summer. “ The 
House” preferred Mr. Churchill or Mr. Birrell. Lord Roberts 
could always count on the polite attention of his Peers, most 
of whom are gentlemen and know how to behave, but that 
was about all that could be said, and he had the mortification 
of seeing his exiguous proposals—attenuated to the point when 
even a Law Lord might be expected to accept them—rejected 
in the Division Lobby under the leadership of Lord Lansdowne, 
whose flock of sheep were almost as ready to vote down National 
Service as to acquiesce in the Parliament Bill—a twofold ignominy 
from which the Upper House has never recovered and never 
can recover in our time. If a majority of Unionist Peers who 
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had not the pretext that they had seats to save could usually 
be found ready to sacrifice a public to a Party interest, can we 
wonder that “in another place ” across the corridor a majority of 
Radical Members of Parliament with an eye on their constituents, 
or rather on their caucuses, should be invariably found to do 
the same? It would be absurd to suggest that there is no 
difference between the two Houses. There is. But there is 
not nearly enough, or nearly as much as they imagine, and though 
the House of Commons has fallen much further in the public 
esteem than the Peers—who, thanks to officious outsiders, could 
occasionally be ‘“‘ binged up ” to the point of rejecting a Declara- 
tion of London—it would need a sycophant to maintain that 
our hereditary Second Chamber occupies anything approaching 
the position it held in the days of the late Lord Salisbury, and 
among many pressing problems is that of its reform. 

Many Peers are conscious of the irreparable injury inflicted 
on a venerable institution by anemic Whig leadership, which 
merely stimulated the appetite of sworn enemies and chilled and 
killed the enthusiasm of its friends, but the House of Commons 
still gropes in the dark. Its Members persistently ‘bark up the 
wrong tree,” and remain at the feet of the very men to whom is 
due that great Parliamentary slump of which “the House” is 
conscious, though it attributes its own downfall to anything but 
the right causes. Not a few Members debit their discredit to 
the sinister machinations of the Public Departments, making a 
bogy-man of permanent officials, who are accused of carrying on 
private conspiracies in the background and to have misled virtuous 
and high-minded Ministers who in their innocence unwittingly 
deceived the Commons and the country. 

No small volume of honest but misplaced indignation has 
been wasted at Westminster and elsewhere upon the supposed 
misdeeds of Sir Eyre Crowe, who is accused in his devotion to 
the Fatherland of bedevilling the Asquith Government into 
minimizing the German danger, of which but for his Machiavellism 
the Viscount Grey, K.G., and the Viscount Haldane, O.M., would 
have been fully apprised, and would in their turn have roused 
the country, in which case we should not have been taken unawares. 
On this facile hypothesis Sir Eyre Crowe was the villain of the 
piece, being an advance agent of the German Emperor charged 
with the mission of bamboozling British Ministers until Ger- 
many’s hour sounded. That is the first count in the indict- 
ment, the second being that throughout the war the same 
Crowe has devoted his irresistible talents to dissuading Ministers 
from that virile and vigorous action which they naturally would 
have preferred, and that to the unwholesome domination of 
this Assistant Under-Secretary may be traced the many 
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deplorable decisions and indecisions which have so painfully 
prolonged the war. Crowe is responsible for the leaky Blockade. 
Crowe is responsible for the preservation of the German Banks 
in the City of London, for our Balkan diplomacy, for the Rumanian 
debacle, for the attack on French imports, and other follies too 
numerous to specify. Such is the legend. But to those who 
have any knowledge of the facts it is so laughable that one could 
only laugh were it not for the injustice to an able, public-spirited, 
courageous official who has suffered in his career for frequently 
tendering advice which was unpalatable to his superiors because 
it was robust. 

Tardy justice has at last been rendered to Sir Eyre Crowe by 
Lord Robert Cecil, with whose denunciations of attacks upon 
Foreign Office officials we have some sympathy, though we 
scarcely understand his resentment against criticisms of himself, 
because we had always imagined that under our blessed Constitu- 
tion the Minister responsible to Parliament was the proper person 
to be shot at, and in past years, when Lord Robert occupied a 
position of greater freedom and less responsibility, the Treasury 
Bench had no more vigilant and merciless critic than the present 
Minister of Blockade. I agree with him that injustice has been 
done to the permanent officials of the Foreign Office, though not 
merely because they are permanent and debarred from defending 
themselves, but principally because if we penetrated behind the 
scenes we should assuredly find that the Staff have laboured 
strenuously to keep the politicians straight on International 
issues, which was no easy task, for even greater than the 
ignorance of the average Minister is his self-sufficiency or the 
conceit of some colleague who had cast himself for the part of 
amicus curve to the Foreign Office. The public are at last allowed 
to know that so long ago as 1907 Sir Eyre Crowe, who was then 
a senior clerk at the Foreign Office, was engaged in educating 
his masters—how vainly subsequent events demonstrate. Lord 
Robert Cecil had been asked this question (March 22, 1917, 
House of Commons ; see Official Report) by an unimpeachable 
Radical, Mr. Shaw: 


Whether towards the close of 1905 or in the early weeks of 1906, a minute was 
drawn up by Sir Eyre Crowe, of the Foreign Office, in which the development and 
tendencies of German foreign policy were traced ; whether that minute touched upon 
the possibility of conflict between Great Britain and Germany; and whether, in view 
of the interest and importance of the subjects treated, he would cause a copy of the 
minute to be laid upon the Table of the House. 


Instead of parrying this pertinent inquiry with the usual 
official evasion on the hypocritical pretext that it would be 
“contrary to the public interest” to disclose the truth, Lord 
Robert Cecil informed an astonished assembly : 
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Yes, sir, an extremely able memorandum was drawn up by Sir Eyre Crowe and 
submitted to the Secretary of State on January 1, 1907, dealing with German policy 
and the grave dangers with which it threatened this country [my italics]. But I do not 
think it would be in the public interest to make a precedent for the publication of secret 
departmental memoranda by laying it on the Table. I say this with reluctance, 
because the publication of this very striking State Paper would set at rest for ever the 
baseless insinuations which have been made against the patriotism and character of one of 
the ablest of our public servants [my italics]. 


Upon this, Mr. Dixon, M.P., intervened with a “ supple- 
mentary ” : 


Did the Government of the day take any steps to prepare after this particular 
information was given by such an important public servant, or did they go on neglecting 
it ? 

Unfortunately the Speaker, who is always benevolent towards 
Governments, interposed his veto : 


The Noble Lord cannot answer for the last Government but one. 


At any rate the murder is out. It was not only the journalistic 
Jingo, the professional scaremonger, the incorrigible Teutophobe, 
who tried to arouse a somnolent community. A permanent 
official—the most abused official of a much-abused office—was 
performing the equally thankless task of putting something that 
was not wanted into the empty sacks of Downing Street. Insiders 
were hardly more successful with His Majesty’s Ministers than 
were outsiders with the general public, but in justice to the latter 
we must remember that they were systematically bamboozled by 
the former, who deliberately “sinned against the light ”’ in denying 
the German danger. The Crowe memorandum could only have 
been written at the instance of the Foreign Minister, and was 
presumably communicated by him to the Cabinet over which 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman then presided. In fairness to 
Sir Henry it should be remembered that he was not so hopeless 
on foreign as on domestic affairs. He happened to like the 
French and to dislike the Germans. It was a personal idio- 
syncrasy, a matter of taste—of good taste. Almost his first act 
as Prime Minister was his loyal support of France at the Algeciras 
Conference, when the substitution of a Radical for a Unionist 
Government encouraged Germany to threaten our partner in the 
Entente. Had Sir Henry been spared, Lord Haldane would 
never have acquired his sinister pre-eminence in Downing Street, 
as the late Premier shared his friend Lord Loreburn’s distrust 
of Liberal Imperialists in general and Schopenhauer in particular. 
On the death of the late Liberal Leader, in 1908, M. Clemenceau, 
the French Prime Minister, crossed the Channel and attended his 
funeral as a token of respect to a friend of France. M. Clemenceau 
had had disquieting conversations with Sir Henry as to our 
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military support in the event of a German attack upon France, 
which the French Prime Minister knew was only a question of 
time, but Sir Henry left no doubt upon M. Clemenceau’s mind 
that in the event of unprovoked assault France might rely on 
the support of the British Fleet. M. Clemenceau, who had much 
more understanding of our politics than most foreigners, appre- 
ciated Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s difficulties as Pacifist 
Leader of a Progressive Party, but he knew that there was nothing 

ro-German about him, and that he realized, unlike conspicuous 
colleagues, that the cause of Progress in Western Europe was 
not compatible with the spread of Pan-Germanism. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman never made it a condition of our supporting 
France that the invasion must come through Belgium. 

It will be impossible hereafter, in the face of Lord Robert 
Cecil’s revelation—which ranks in importance with Mr. Asquith’s 
historic confession at Cardiff (October 2, 1914) that his 
Government had received the plainest possible warning from 
the German Government that aggression was their policy— 
for any member of that Ministry to plead that they had been 
allowed to remain in the dark through the negligence of the 
Foreign Office. We may be tolerably sure that the Crowe memo- 
randum did not stand alone, as there were other able men in 
the Public Service both at home and abroad keenly alive to the 
international situation and unanimous in the conviction that the 
peace of Europe was only threatened from one quarter, and that 
the single hope of preserving it lay in the closest possible co-opera- 
tion between Great Britain, France, and Russia, and in making 
the maximum preparation for the war that was otherwise unavoid- 
able. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as I have suggested, 
appreciated the political part of this programme, and was a stead- 
fast adherent of the Entente, which in the teeth of his “ wild 
men” he insisted on extending to Russia in 1907, but, as we 
know, he was weak on the naval and military side like many 
other “lovers of liberty,” fondly imagining that bricks could be 
made without straw, and that peace might be reserved by 
perorations. He hoped that Sir Edward Grey might succeed 
him in the Premiership, as being more reliable than Mr. Asquith, 
as he certainly was in those days. Sir Eyre Crowe, as a more 
practical man than your Parliamentarian, knew that it was idle 
to confront Prussian militarism with vague, inchoate agreements 
or amiable intentions, and still more futile to try and buy off 
Berlin by paying blackmail to those whose god was Blood and 
Iron. His warnings would have been endorsed by seven-eighths 
of the personnel of the Foreign Office and by every British Embassy 
and Legation in Europe, with the exception of our Embassy 
in Berlin, which during critical years served us ill, apparently con- 
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ceiving that its chief duty was to ingratiate itself with the German 
Emperor, and to lull the Home Government into that false senge 
of security which it must be said was only too agreeable to it. 
Another factor against which our soundest officials had to 
fight was the invincible delusion of Mr. R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P,, 
the War Minister, that he was a Heaven-born diplomat, whose 
knowledge of Germany embraced everything worth knowing, on 
the strength of having spent a term or two in early life at the 
University of Gottingen, and of having annually walked abroad 
with a German professor. According to some excitable persons, 
Crowe was a Haldaneite! It would be impossible to find any 
two men more fundamentally antagonistic. Lord Haldane is a 
man of inordinate vanity, which has not diminished with the 
lapse of years, who always loved intrigue for the sake of intrigue— 
especially international intrigue. He was “hand in glove” with 
International Jews, for whom he has a special weakness, as also 
for Crowned Heads. He is an egoist of the first water, and the 
world will have a very hearty laugh should it ever have the good 
fortune to read Lord Haldane’s own unbowdlerized account of 
his pious pilgrimages to Potsdam. Lord Haldane has an almost 
unerring instinct for missing the decisive factors in any problem 
and for arriving at wrong conclusions, though he is frequently 
able to cover up his tracks by his power of emitting a vast mass 
of vague and meaningless verbiage which imposes on heedless 
audiences, while the same art enabled him to deceive some of 
our ablest soldiers, whose modesty restrained them from realizing 
that though they used fewer and shorter words they had infinitely 
better brains than the War Minister under whom they served. 
Sir Eyre Crowe is the antithesis of Lord Haldane—clear- 
brained, disinterested, and though opinionated, as he is entitled 
to be on the subjects he understands, he is devoid of vanity, and 
by the common consent of every one who has worked with him, 
and whose opinion is worth having, he has a singularly high 
conception of public duty, and is such a stickler for etiquette 
that he would take no steps either direct or indirect to vindicate 
himself against aspersion, however unjust. To hold him respon- 
sible for such measures as the Declaration of London, because he 
was one of several subordinate officials charged with this pre- 


posterous task by an impossible Government, strikes me as -— 


childish. I should like to hear Lord Desart’s account of Crowe’s 
part in this business. If all I knew of the latter was that he 
had German relations I might feel as do his assailants, because 
Germany’s conduct in this war has placed her beyond the pale 
of civilization, but I know enough of his services to this country, 
and. of the price he has paid for tendering unwelcome advice, to 
appreciate how seriously British interests would suffer were he 
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replaced by some flabby, half-hearted, full-blooded Briton of the 
Treasury type, who hand in hand with the International Jew— 
with whom Crowe has never had any truck and who has never 
had any use for Crowe—would work overtime to save the Boche 
and spare the Hohenzollerns. 

It would be strictly within the truth to say that one cause of 
the present war was Sir Edward Grey’s ultimate option for the 
Haldane policy after the Agadir crisis of 1911, up to which period. 
the “‘ white men” of the F.O. had always been able to get a 
hearing even if they could not always prevail against the Potsdam 
Party in the Cabinet. The departure of Sir Charles Hardinge 
from the Foreign Office was unfortunate, as it substantially 
strengthened Haldaneism in Downing Street, not that I should 
insult his successor as permanent Under-Secretary, Sir Arthur 
Nicholson, by suggesting that he was a Haldaneite. In 1912 
Lord Haldane became de facto Foreign Minister, exchanging the 
War Office for the Woolsack in order to have more time for 
Foreign Affairs, especially German affairs, on which he peculiarly 
fancied himself, and from this position he was only deposed by 
the infuriate Man in the Street on the formation of the Coalition 
in May 1915. The gulf between Sir Eyre Crowe and Lord Haldane 
may be measured by the fact that on the latter’s return from 
his very first Ministerial visit to Berlin (in 1906, I think), Mr. 
Haldane reported that the restoration of “‘ normal Anglo-German 
relations” (i.e. the abandonment of the Entente with France) 


was considered by the German Government to largely depend 


‘ 


on the ejection of the “anti-German clique” from the Foreign 
Office. Crowe was one of three British officials to whom this 
signal honour was accorded of being scheduled for dismissal by 
our principal enemy, and conceivably it was in response to this 
challenge from Mr. Haldane’s “ spiritual home” that he was 
invited to embody his views in a memorandum surveying the 
European situation. I do not accuse Mr. Haldane of advising 
Sir Edward Grey to gratify the wishes of the German Government 
at the expense of his Staff, still less should I accuse Sir Edward 
Grey of contemplating such an outrage. At that time the Foreign 
Minister had the root of the matter in him and would have been 
the last man to sacrifice a British official to a German blackmailer, 
but in Potsdam circles, including the Potsdam Press—the West- 
minster Gazette among others—it became the fashion to attribute 
Anglo-German friction to our “ anti-German Foreign Office,” the 
inference being that a change was desirable. 

I recollect a dangerous intrigue against Sir Charles Hardinge, 
promoted by a formidable International Jew who has had far 
too much say in British affairs behind the scenes, though his 
name is practically never mentioned by any newspaper. He‘had 
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considerable Court influence and hoped, in the interests of Ger. 
many, that Sir Charles might be tempted to leave the Foreign 
Office by the offer of the Washington Embassy, in which case 
it was designed to appoint an “ all British ” official of pronounced 
Potsdam proclivities who might be relied upon to nip the growing 
Entente in the bud and make Great Britain an accessory to the 
Pan-German programme. Had this little plot succeeded, had 
Sir Charles walked into the palpable trap of the Unseen Hand, 
the Boche would undoubtedly have been long since seated in 
Paris and Calais, and possibly London, whereas he has not yet 
secured Bagdad, though this particular International Jew and 
his satellites worked overtime in bygone years to gain this coveted 
prize for their clients. But that is another story, though it may 
be told some day as the facts are happily known outside official 
circles. 

The point for Parliamentarians jealous of their power and 
prestige is this, How came His Majesty’s Ministers with such 
warnings from inside the Foreign Office ringing in their ears in 
1907 to behave as they did in the ensuing years? When they 
were told by their own experts in terms that Germany was 
dangerous to this country, how came they to deceive the Commons 
and to make a business of denying that there was any danger, 
and to represent “the German bogy” as the invention of 
alarmists ? Still worse, how dared they cut down the Navy, as 
they did in the very year following the Crowe memorandum, 
while they maintained the British Army at derisory dimensions ? 
The future of the House of Commons depends upon how it deals 
with the highly placed knaves or fools who neglected plain duties. 
Their crime was denounced and sentence pronounced by the 
chief criminal, who thus anticipated his own impeachment : 

Any Government, I do not care to what Party it belongs, which sacrifices that vital 
consideration [i.e. the safety of the Empire] to questions of temporary expediency of 
Parliamentary tactics would be well deserving of the condemnation which history 


always pronounces upon those who are false to a great public trust. (The Prime Minister, 
Mr. Asquith, House of Commons, March 16, 1909.) 


So long as it could be pretended that there was no valid reason 
for taking German aggression seriously, the utterances of respon- 
sible statesmen during these vital years might be explained away, 
but now that we know what we always guessed, that the experts 
of the Foreign Office were alive to the approaching storm and 
officially warned the Government, the conduct of Mr. Asquith 
and the rest of his confederates appears in a peculiarly hateful 
light, and the nation waits to see whether the Commons take 
any action or are content to share the odium of those rightly 
stigmatized by the ex-Premier as Recreants. 

I will not drown the reader with extracts from speeches, but 
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will quote fair samples of Ministerial utterances subsequent to 
the Crowe memorandum, which, as Lord Robert Cecil told the 
House of Commons, relieves Sir Eyre of all imputations, though 
Lord Robert might have added “at the expense of the real 
culprits.” I would interpolate here that I have heard on good 
unofiicial authority that on exchanging the Foreign Office for 
the Viceroyalty of India in 1910 Sir Charles Hardinge (Permanent 
Under-Secretary) wrote another memorandum for the benefit of 
Downing Street, emphasizing the fact that in 1913 the Germans 
would have completed the deepening of the Kiel Canal, enabling 
super-Dreadnoughts to pass from the North Sea to the Baltic and. 
vice versa, and that at the same date the German strategic railway 
system on the Belgian frontier, which could only have a military 
meaning, would be completed, and that consequently this year 
should be regarded as the beginning of the danger period. The 
House of Commons might make itself useful by pressing for the 
publication of this document, which if authentic reflects the utmost 
credit on its author, because, as we now know, according to the 
statement of M. Giolitti, the ex-Prime Minister of Italy—no 
prejudiced witness against the Central Powers—in August 1913 the 
Roman Government was invited by the Viennese Government to 
join in an attack upon Serbia, and it is generally believed that 
Italy’s refusal to participate in this crime was the cause of the 
Central Powers keeping her in the dark when they decided to move 
in August 1914. Justice should be done to a Department which 
tried to do its duty under most discouraging circumstances, and 
only failed because the House of Commons had placed it in sub- 
jection to a group of politicians who were determined to conceal 
the truth. As I have suggested, it became completely Haldaneized 
after 1911, beginning with that fateful and fatal mission to Berlin. 
which was alleged to have been arranged behind the back of the 
F.0. by Herr Ballin of Hamburg and Sir Ernest Cassel of Park 
Lane.* Some of our most patriotic officials contemplated 


* Can the Editor of the DailyNews enlighten us as to the authorship of this suggestive 
little letter which he took upon himself to publish in the autumn of Agadir ? 


To the Editor of the Daily News 


Sir,—There cannot be a kinder service to humanity than the proposal . . . that 
a special mission to Germany should be entrusted to your illustrious politician Lord 
Haldane. I know how cordially he would be received at the Imperial Court, and I 
am sure respectfully welcomed by the German Press. If your Government is hesitating 
it is their misfortune that it lacks the gifts of courage, prescience, and resourcefulness. 
It is in a most friendly spirit that these few words are sent to an old ally of peace—the 
Daily News. (Signed) Huzrnrich von STERNBACH. 
Schléss Wildstein, Westphalia, October 14. (Daily News, October 19, 1911.) 


The reader is aware that at that time there was not the faintest shadow of a pretext 
for imagining that Germany would discuss any form of disarmament with Lord 
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resigning in 1913, as they did not care to be associated with a 
policy which spelt humiliation in the first place and ultimate 
war under most disadvantageous circumstances. 

Ignoramuses talk claptrap about “ secret diplomacy ”—there 
was much secrecy, but very little diplomacy, as the diplomats 
were discarded by the politicians, who committed every conceiv- 
able blunder in their colossal conceit, and until Lord Robert, 
so to speak, “blew the gaff” allowed the Foreign Office and 
Crowe in particular to be the common'scapegoat. The House of 
Commons plays the same mean game so long as it allows charlatans 
to continue their masquerade as statesmen, though on their own 
showing they stand convicted of deliberately betraying the State, 
One learns from certain public prints that the House of Commons 
worships more fervently than ever at the shrine of Asquith. If 
so the House has no right to be surprised at its own collapse, 
because if there is one man more than any other whom the country 
despises it is the apostle of Wait and See, whose real record is 
far worse than his most hostile critic ever suggested. Read in 
the light of present knowledge, what have his apologists to say 
for these performances ? In the year after the Crowe memorandum 
the Prime Minister was thus fooling Parliament : 

And even where, as in the case of Germany, there is no express compact, we have 
the best reason to hope and believe that the two peoples are every year advancing 


nearer and nearer to a complete mutual understanding. (Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, K.C., 
M.P., Prime Minister, the House of Commons, March 2, 1908.) 


Then we have this lamentable outburst : 


I am heartily glad that we had the good sense not to proceed with that programme 
[i.e. the Cawdor programme of Naval construction]. (Mr. Asquith, Glasgow, April 17, 
1909.) 

At the first General Election of 1910, which afforded a patriotic 
Premier a golden opportunity of taking the people he professed 
to trust into his confidence, the Opposition had made a feeble 
effort to do its duty, which provoked this pitiful pronouncement 
from Mr. Asquith, who, be it observed, spoke specifically on 
superior information : 

My knowledge of the diplomacy of Europe is, perhaps, as close and as fresh as 
Mr. Balfour’s, and I assert unhesitatingly that . . . there is not, to my knowledge, 


Haldane or anybody else. On this point German policy was adamant, as may be 
gathered from this declaration before the Agadir incident : 

I consider any control [of armaments] as absolutely impracticable, and every attempt 
in that direction would lead to nothing but continual distrust and perpetual friction. 
Who would be content to weaken his means of defence without the absolute certainty 
that his neighbour was not secretly exceeding the proportion allowed to him in the 
disarmament Agreement ? No, gentlemen, anyone who seriously considers the question 
of universal disarmament must inevitably come to the conclusion that it is insoluble 
so long as men are men and States are States. (The German Imperial Chancellor, 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, March 30, 1911.) 
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a single Power, be it small or great, which is shaping its policy or basing its calculations 
upon the assumption that war between Great Britain and Germany is inevitable or 
even possible. Nor, gentlemen, can I discern in any quarter of the political horizon 
any cause of quarrel, direct or indirect, between us and that great and friendly nation. 
(Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, K.C., M.P., Prime Minister, at Bath, January 6, 1910.) 


At the time some people thought that the speaker lived in 
a Fools’ Paradise, but Lord Robert Cecil has shown that it was 
a Knaves’ Paradise. Germany responded as might have been 
expected, and within a few months of this exhibition of abandoned 
cynicism Mr. Asquith was constrained to inform the House of 
Commons : 


We have approached the German Government. They have found themselves 
unable to do anything. They cannot, without an Act of Parliament, repeal their 
Naval Law. They tell us, and no doubt with great truth, they would not have the 
support of public opinion in Germany to a modified programme. (Mr. Asquith, House 
of Commons, July 1910.) 


Nevertheless, despite innumerable illuminating instances of 
German perfidy and aggressiveness, Mr. Asquith persisted in 
misleading the House of Commons that worshipped, and we are 
told still worships, him. The “limit” was reached—if we ever 
approach the Asquith limit—in his classic declaration of July 25, 
1912: 


Our relations with the great German Empire are at this moment, and I feel sure 
are likely to remain, relations of amity and goodwill. Lord Haldane paid a visit to 
Berlin early in the year; he entered upon conversations and an interchange of views 
which have been continued since in a spirit of perfect frankness and friendship both 
on the one side and the other. 


The Crowe memorandum was now five years old, the Hardinge 
warning two years old, but what makes this particular performance 
so heinous was the fact that Lord Haldane now tells us that he 
had left Berlin the previous February, after “close and interest- 
ing conferences with Bethmann-Hollweg,” and the Kaiser, 
“already well known to me,” as with other “important men,” 
“ feeling uneasy. Germany was piling wp armaments. She showed 
no disposition to restrict her naval development.” (See Lord 
Haldane’s interview with the London Correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, Mr. G. Price Bell; republished in Daily 
Chronicle, April 1, 1915.) Lord Haldane subsequently told us, 
speaking of this time : 

I was painfully conscious that there was at least a chance of a terrible war, and 
I did all that in me lay to bring home that information, not where it would simply 


lead to mischief, but to the minds of my colleagues and to those with whom I was 
working. (Viscount Haldane, 0.M., ex-Lord Chancellor, November 17, 1915.) 


Necessarily the first colleague whom he would have apprised 
of his apprehensions was his intimate friend the Prime Minister, 
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Mr. Asquith. The criminality of the latter’s statement of July 
1912 was enhanced by the fact that it followed hard on the 
negotiations between his own Government and the German 
Government, of which he himself gave the country this account 
in the autumn of 1914: 


They asked us—to put it quite plainly—they asked us for a free hand so far ag 
we were concerned if, and when, they selected the opportunity to overbear, to dominate 
the European world. (Mr. Asquith, at Cardiff, October 2, 1914.) 


Our Foreign Office has also published its version of the Anglo- 
German negotiations which followed the Haldane visit, of which 
this is the concluding passage : 

A few days afterwards Count Metternich communicated to Sir Edward Grey the 
substance of a letter from the Chancellor in which the latter said that, as the formula 
suggested by His Majesty’s Government was from the German point of view insufficient, 
and as His Majesty’s Government could not agree to the larger formula for which he 
had asked, the Novelle (new German Navy Bill) must proceed on the lines on which 
it had been presented to the Federal Council. The negotiations then came to an end, 
and with them the hope of a mutual reduction in the expenditure on armaments of the two 
countries [my italics]. (Foreign Office account of Anglo-German negotiations in March 
1912, following Lord Haldane’s fatal ‘‘ mission” to Berlin, published September 1, 
1915.) 


Nevertheless our greatest Member of Parliament, knowing the 
truth, did not scruple to tell those who believed in him, some 
weeks after Germany had slammed the door in his face, that 
these conversations “‘ have been continued since in a spirit of 
perfect frankness and friendship both on the one side and the 
other.” 

With such an evil example at the top, can we wonder that 
Mr. Asquith’s colleagues acted as they did, though we may wonder 
that they should still be allowed to remain at large. Of Lord 
Haldane’s performances I need say nothing more. They are 
painfully familiar, not to say nauseating, to the readers of this 
Review. It was necessary to keep them before the public, because 
so long as the rest of the tragic Triumvirate were in power there 
was always a danger of Lord Haldane being sent to Switzerland 
to meet Prince Biilow, in pursuance of the Premature Peace for 
which Sir Edward Grey is believed to have secretly hankered. 
It would be hard to say which is the gem of his many gaffes, 
though this observation would be hard to beat, coming as it did 
from a man who tells us that his eyes had been opened by his 
conversations in Berlin the previous year : 


He could assure the meeting that the Continental Chiefs of Staff were mostly rational 
persons who were much less keen over the invasion of other countries than some people 
among us supposed. (Lord Haldane, Lord Chancellor, London, November 24, 1913.) 


By a curious coincidence this remark coincided with King 
Albert of Belgium’s historic conversation with the Chief of the 
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German General Staff, General von Moltke, which pointed to 
approaching aggression upon France. It is recorded in the 
French Yellow Book, by M. Jules Cambon (French Ambassador 
in Berlin), who reported it at the time to his Government, and 
it presumably found its way to our Government : 


This time we must settle the business.[war with France] once and for all, and your 
Majesty can have no idea of the irresistible enthusiasm which on that day will sweep 
over the whole German people. (General von Moltke to the King of the Belgians a fort- 
night before ; narrated in dispatch of French Ambassador in Berlin to his Government 
on November 22, 1913.) 


The Man in the Street is anxious to know when these ex- 
Ministers propose to make their long overdue amende to those 
they tricked and betrayed, and when the House of Commons 
proposes to bring them to book. Every one is liable to make 
mistakes. No one is infallible, even Front Benchers ; but accord- 
ing to their own account Messrs. Asquith and Co. always appre- 
ciated the German danger, as to which they had no illusion. 
With Sir Eyre Crowe’s prodding from behind and Admiral 
Tirpitz’s hitting them in front, they certainly could not plead 
ignorance, and as a matter of fact their vanity estops them. 
They dare not confess to having been fools, and consequently 
fall into the other and less attractive alternative. Sir Eyre 
Crowe was totally unsuccessful in his campaign of education as 
regards other Cabinet Ministers; in fact he did not succeed in 
knocking any sense into a single head, unless he influenced Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, though he was doubtless a factor 
in keeping Sir Edward Grey straight up to Agadir. 

Mr. Churchill has already been dealt with, as also Mr. Harcourt 
on meer occasions. The latter’s creed was contained in this 
outburst : 


I can conceive no circumstances in which Continental operations by our troops 
would not be a crime against the people of this country. (Rt. Hon. L. V. Harcourt, 
Colonial Secretary, at Crawshawbooth, May 3; reported in Bacup Times, May 10, 
1913.) 


_ This must have been peculiarly welcome to Mr. Harcourt’s 
friend, Councillor Kuhlmann, of the German Embassy, who was 
always obliging enough to advise us to keep clear of Continental 
warfare. 

Among other equally unpromising pupils of the Foreign Office 
was Mr. McKenna, who, as First Lord of the Admiralty, could 


~ no better advice to his countrymen (December 15, 1909) 
an 


Sleep comfortably in your beds. 


Mr. Runciman will live in history if for no other reason on 
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account of his “rebuke” to Lord Roberts, which belongs to 
Lord Haldane’s year of “ awakening ” (1912) : 


He would tender his apologies to Germany for Lord Roberts’s unjustifiable words 
towards a friendly Power, and that there was no question of military or naval supremacy, 
only commercial rivalry. 


Sir Edward Grey was clearly a Croweite when he told the 
House of Commons (March 29, 1909) : 


We should cease to count for anything amongst the nations of Europe [if we failed 
to maintain our sea-power], and we should be fortunate if our liberty were left and 
we did not become the conscript appendage of some stronger Power. That is a brutal 
way of stating the case, but it is the truth. 


But our Foreign Minister had relapsed into Haldaneism when 
on the eve of the war he fired off this portentous flapdoodle at 
the Foreign Press Association (May 19, 1914). How his German 
auditors, several of whom doubtless knew the exact day of the 
coming war, must have laughed in their sleeves : 


All that was really necessary to the peace of Europe was that nations should give 
each other the credit for goodwill and good intentions. 


After this it is not surprising to find Mr. Herbert Samuel, the 
Postmaster-General, telling one audience : 


I for one have never believed in the doctrine of the inevitable war. . . . So also 
with regard to Germany the inevitable war is happily receding into the past of erroneous 
prophecy, and we live on terms of peace and goodwill with the great Empire across 
the North Sea... . (At a meeting in the Garlin How District, January 15, 1914.) 


Or Mr. Pease, the President of the Board of Education : 


We have never had peace broken between Great Britain and Germany. And I 
see no reason why it ever should be broken. In my lifetime the relations with Germany 
were never more cordial than they are to-day. (At the Guildhall, May 19, 1914.) 


We cannot expect more wisdom from these than from Sir 
Edward Grey’s mentor, Lord Haldane, who it should never be 
forgotten opened the year of Armageddon with this “ intelligent 
anticipation ”’ : 

Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp in which peace not only prevailed, 


but in which the indications were that there was a far greater prospect of peace than 
ever there was before. No one wanted war. (Holborn, January 15, 1914.) 


Afterwards you can pay your money and take your choice. 
When the storm burst, Mr. Lloyd George courageously confessed— 
he is not addicted either to reading or writing memoranda : 


When this war broke out we were on better terms with Germany than we had been 
for fifteen years. There was not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war with 
Germany was a possibility under the present conditions. (At the City Temple, November 
10, 1914.) 
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On the other hand, Mr. Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 


Admiralty, who is both a voracious reader and a voluminous 
writer, and would never under any circumstances be provoked 
to plead ignorance, delivered a boastful speech at Liverpool 
which should have made it for ever impossible for him to make 
another, as the reader will agree after perusing its salient passages 
which constitute the most crushing condemnation of Asquith 
Government that has ever been framed : 


The late Lord Salisbury was forced to the conclusion that it was impossible to 
maintain a foreign policy based upon association with Germany. Germany began the 
building of a great navy for our undoing. He was glad to be able to tell his audience 
what he thought about it now. Every detail of the German scheme proved that it 
was meant for us—for our exclusive benefit. 

We have been made the subject in the last eight or nine years, just in the same 
way as France was before 1870, and Austria was before 1866, and Denmark was before 
1864, of careful, deliberate, scientific, military reconnaissance. Well, we knew all 
about it. 

I have had to see every day evidence of the espionage system which Germany 
maintained in this country. I have had the evidence put under my eye month after 
month of the agents whom they have maintained year after year here in great numbers. 
These men have exported all the details of our naval organization that they could get 
by bribery and subornation. (Liverpool, September 21, 1914.) 


The “note” of the rank and file of the Party of Progress 
may be found in the declaration of Mr. J. W. Gulland, M.P., 
a Lord of Treasury at the time, and Chief Whip of the Coalition 
during the war—an appointment that gives one a better insight 
into the Parliamentary mind than perhaps any other minor 
incident : 

He regretted that enormous sums of money were spent on munitions of war, and 
that so much of the taxes had been spent on Dreadnoughts. He assured them that 
whatever any of them could do to limit that expenditure would be done. . . . A feeling 
of friendship existed between this country and Germany, and it was our desire that 
it should be reflected in friendship between the two Governments. . . . (At Sanquhar, 
October 4, 1912.) 

If working men really understood how much of their wages were spent in keeping 
soldiers and sailors idle, and paying money into the pocket of big armament firms, 
they would probably express themselves much more strongly than they did. . . . As 
long as a wise Liberal Government was in power there was very little chance of war 


between this country and any foreign nation. . . . (At Kirkcudbright, February 3, 
1914.) 
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Il. IN AND OUT OF OFFICE 


[The country abounds in practical men of the highest capacity ; 
the thing is to discover them and give them power. This man is 
driving a cart when he ought to be a Minister ; that man is a Minister 
when he ought to be driving a cart—Napo.Eon, Correspondance, 
vol. xxxii, p. 464.] 


AFTER the sensational disclosure of Lord Robert Cecil and the 
statements in preceding pages, which may partially explain the 
present Parliamentary puzzle so bewildering to Parliamentarians, 
their own explanations, however popular in “‘ the House,” sound 
somewhat tame and dull and utterly inadequate. The nation 
stands in perpetual and perilous need of Patriotism, Sense, and 
Character in high places. Public spirit is more valuable than 
eloquence, sense than vanity, character than self-advertisement. 
The politician who only thinks or mainly thinks of “ my career” 
can be of little use to his country either in war or peace. When 
the nation most wanted statesmen the House of Commons forced 
upon it orators, intriguers, or mountebanks with an eye to the 
main chance. But “the House” has not even begun to appre- 
hend such obvious causes of its collapse. Sir Charles Henry, 
who opened the ball (see Debate on Parliamentary Control, Official 
Report, April 4, 1917), declared that Parliament was being under- 
mined by the encroachments of the Executive and the Permanent 
Official, which prevented Members from exercising “ the function 
which the Electorate rely upon them to do.” As a matter of 
fact, the Electorate have long since lost all confidence in its 
“popular Chamber,” as would be speedily discovered could a 
plebiscite be held. The fiction that a mere Rump “ represents 
the nation,” which entitles it to prolong its own existence indefi- 
nitely, to gerrymander the constituencies, to manipulate the 
Vote, to disfranchise the Fighting Man, could only be entertained 
by those completely out of touch with public opinion. Sir Charles 
Henry conceives that all would be well if we borrowed the French 
system of Parliamentary Commissions, materially diminishing the 
power of Government and increasing that of Parliament by 
placing its Members in direct contact with the bureaucracy, and 
enabling them to ascertain what is going on behind the scenes. 
“Under our system,” he complained, “ Parliament has to rely 
entirely on the information that the Ministers are willing to give” 
and “ to abide by the statements they have made.” It is a truly 
hard case and there is something to be said for Commissions, 
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though France is suffering from an overdose of this institution, 
which militates against good government. To take the instance 
discussed in preceding pages, does Sir Charles Henry suggest 
that Sir Eyre Crowe, who was unable to open the eyes of his 
political chiefs—Sir Charles Hardinge, his superior, equally 
failing, in company with ambassadors and naval and milita 
attachés galore—would have had more success if haled before 
a Parliamentary Commission and cross-examined by patriots of 
the Ramsay Macdonald, Snowden, Outhwaite, and Ponsonby 
type? We can almost hear the yells of derision that would have 
proceeded from Committee Room No. 13 on any reference to 
“the German Danger” in the haleyon year 1907, which, it will 
be remembered, was the period of The Hague Conference, regarded 
by men of light and leading as heralding the millennium. Mr. 
Crowe would have been violently denounced throughout the 
Potsdam Press as a public danger to “ the abiding friendship of 
two great kindred Christian communities who only asked to live 
and let live,” and his German blood would have been cited as 
evidence that he sought to “ Prussianize ” this land of liberty. 
Had he been dismissed without a penson he might have deemed 
himself lucky. I doubt whether one Henry would have raised 
a voice in his favour, so the first result of Parliamentary Com- 
missions would have been the complete Germanization of the 
Foreign Office, the destruction of the Anglo-French Entente, 
while all hopes of closer co-operation with Russia would have 
been blighted. The innovation would, in fact, have been an 
unmixed gain to the enemy, equal to the addition of several 
battleships to her fleet and several army corps to her army. 
Even Mr. T. P. O’Connor would admit that this would have been 
a heavy price to pay for the pleasure of “strafing” Crowe. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel, on behalf of all Front Benchers that 
have been and are and are to be, admitted that “the influence 
of the House of Commons had been diminished, was diminishing, 
and ought to be increased ”—which sounds almost like a vote 
of censure on the late Government, which enjoyed unbroken 
power for eleven years. While a Minister, with innumerable 
opportunities, Mr. Herbert Samuel did less than nothing to 
save the House of Commons from the fate he now deplores, 
and he had little to suggest by way of remedy beyond an 
extension of Select Committees, which may be described as 
the refuge of the destitute. He was horrified at the thought of 
Parliamentary Commissions and drew a lurid picture of M. Briand’s 
harassed existence under that regime. As it was, Ministers have 
no time “ to think or plan,” but this is surely because they waste 
so much time in manceuvring for position. If we imported this 
hateful institution Ministries would be short-lived in London as 
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in Paris, and we should no longer have unrelieved decades of 
Liberal Imperialism! But even the Mandarins are conscious that 
there is something amiss, or at any rate that discontent is in 
the air and that a non possumus is not practical politics, though 
if Mr. Samuel’s suggestion that governments should not make 
everything, however trivial, a question of confidence were adopted, 
private Members might conceivably gain some measure of freedom 
and cease to be mere dittoes in the Lobby, but, on the other 
hand, the country would have less chance than ever of changi 
the Government, which has been the chief desideratum of late 
years. Whether he spoke for others than himself we have no 
means of knowing when Mr. Herbert Samuel made the following 
declaration as to the future management of foreign affairs : 

It should be regarded as a definite rule that no treaty which would involve important 
consequences, certainly no treaty involving peace or war, should ever be made by the 
Executive of the day behind the back of Parliament. Any such treaty should be 
definitely laid before Parliament and an opportunity given to it to express its views, 
It appears to me that these large and grave matters are too vast to enable them to 
be dealt with in any country that claimed to be self-governing without an opportunity 


being given to the representatives of the people as a whole to express their views. 
(Mr. Herbert Samuel, House of Commons, April 4, 1917.) 


Ex-Ministers are far more apt to lay down these rules than 
present Ministers to observe them. It seems somewhat strange 
that Mr. Samuel has only just discovered that his Cabinet was 
consistently undemocratic in its methods, as was particularly 
the case at the Post Office, with its lamentable Marconi Agree- 
ments engineered behind the back of Parliament, which the whole 
Party machinery was enlisted in enforcing against the conviction 
of every one with a scintilla of independence in the House. How 
different is the standpoint of the Outs from the Ins, though when 
they change places they usually exchange opinions on everything 
touching the sacred vested interests of the Treasury Bench. 
Another old Parliamentary hand, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, is 
profoundly distressed over the plight of Parliament and plumps 
unreservedly for Commissions, having felt humiliated by con- 
trasting his own ignorance with the abundance of confidential 
information with which his French colleagues on the inter-Parlia- 
mentary Committee overflowed. For instance, the head of our 
Ally’s Commission on Munitions 
got up and told an astounded and shamefaced body of British Parliamentarians that 
every morning there was delivered to him a list of every rifle, every shell—I think 


I might even say of every cartridge—which had been produced the day . before, or the 
second day before, in the French factories. 


Mr. O’Connor is sufficiently sanguine to believe— 


If there had been a Commission of twenty Members of this House, with even 4 
quarter of them business men, they would have found out this difficulty in munitions 
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in three weeks’ time, by examining officials, and, if necessary, the Minister, and we 
should have saved many months, and perhaps many thousands of lives.” 

I doubt this. The French Commission realized the demand for 
unlimited munitions when the soldiers realized it. How could 
it be otherwise ? Information could only come from the firing- 
line. What chance would any “ crank ”—say Sir Arthur Markham 
or Sir Henry Dalziel—have had on a British Parliamentary 
Commission of persuading his colleagues that more shells were 
wanted in the face of the Prime Minister’s asseveration in the 
spring of 1915: 

I saw a statement the other day that the operations, not only of our Army, but 
of our Allies, were being crippled, or at any rate hampered, by our failure to provide 
the necessary ammunition. There is not a word of truth in that statement. (Mr. Asquith 
at Newcastle, April 20, 1915.) 

Party loyalty, which is regarded as the supreme Parliamentary 
virtue, would have necessitated that every Radical, Labour 
Member, and Nationalist endorse this statement, while many 
“Unionists ’’ would have done the same because we were at war. 
There would have ensued a most unpleasant wrangle and uncon- 
scionable delay and our last state might well have been worse 
than our first, as it would have become a question of amour propre 
with “a great historic Party ” to see that the Army was denied 
shells in order to prove that the Government were right. Mr. 
Asquith could easily have ascertained the facts in between his 
week-ends had he really cared. Our misfortune consisted, not 
in any lack of committees or commissions, but in being saddled 
with a Don’t-Care and a Do-Nothing. Men are always infinitely 
more important than measures or machinery. The House of 
Commons almost invariably prefers the wrong kind of man. 
Mr. O’Connor is dimly aware of this as he related a pathetic story 
of a Member of rare ability who could be of the utmost service 
to the State were he not condemned to waste his life in the 
smoking-room of the House of Commons, having nothing to do 
elsewhere. Probably he had not “the Parliamentary manner,” 
Le. the gift of the particular kind of gab that goes down, and 
draws “a House.” This is the vice of our system, as every man 
: igo imai ultimately discovers, though usually when it is 
00 late. 

In his charming and disarming reminiscences * Lord George 
Hamilton, who had as successful a political career as any man of 
his generation, makes this interesting and instructive confession : 

Very early in my Parliamentary life I discovered, when I had carefully got up a 
case and investigated it thoroughly, how superficial was the knowledge of the Minister 


* Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, 1868-1885, by the Right Hon. 
Lord George Hamilton (John Murray, 10s. 6d. net)—a delightful book admirably 
written, full of agreeable reminiscence, shrewd observation, and entertaining anecdote. 
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in reply, and how empty and thin were the speeches of many of those who spoke, 
A dexterous use of the tongue, the introduction of the political shibboleths of the 
moment, and a power of stringing words together that meant little or nothing were 
the stock-in-trade of a large proportion of Members and even of Ministers. No man 
owes more to the House of Commons than I do, and it seems ungracious to belittle a 
benefactor; but I have often thought what my future career would have been if I 
had remained in the Army. I am confident that I should never have attained to anything 
like the prominence that I got in political life and office. Yet no one can pretend 
that the qualities a soldier should possess or the ordeals through which a soldier has 
to pass before he can obtain real eminence are not a truer test of character, reliability, 
and courage than those associated with political distinction. I therefore arrived early 
in life at the conclusion, now fortified by many years’ experience, that fluency and 
dexterity of speech rank far too high in the public life of England. They are very 
useful adjuncts to a man of courage, principle, and high ideals, but nothing more, and 
useless and dangerous when dissociated from such attributes. 


Striking confirmation of Lord George’s view that Parliamentary 
speaking is an immensely overrated art and no substitute for 
statesmanship when divorced from character or conviction 
was supplied in this same Debate by Mr. Winston Churchill. If 
there is one man more profoundly distrusted than another by 
the great public it is the convicted author of the Gallipoli gamble, 
who, having done everything when in office to prevent our realizing 
the size of this tremendous war and the sacrifices required before 
we could hope for a victorious peace, now presumes to gird at 
everybody connected with its management for their lack of 
prevision and insufficient preparations for future campaigns.* 
This from the author of that most dangerous and demoralizing 
phrase ‘‘ Business as usual,” whose interference with the Fleet 
where it should have been left alone and failure to protect it 
against the anti-blockaders, and fantastic and ruinous experi- 
ments in amphibious warfare might easily have lost the war. 

If the German Fleet does not come out and fight they will be dug out like rats in 
ahole. (Mr. Churchill, September 21, 1914.) 


I think everything will be all right now, Mr. Burgomaster. You needn’t worry. 
We’re going to save the city. (Mr. Churchill, October 3, 1914, to the Mayor of Antwerp.) 


* Compare Mr. Churchill in office with Mr. Churchill out of office. Here was his 
advice to the public as First Lord of the Admiralty : 

* Just now you are only looking at it at the end of the third month of the war, 
but wait a bit ; wait until the end of the sixth month, of the ninth month, of the twelfth 
month, and you will begin to see results—results which will have been gradually achieved 
and silently achieved, but which spell the doom of Germany as surely as the approach 
of winter strikes the leaves from thre trees.” (Addressing the City Fathers, November 9, 
1914.) 

Then we have Mr. Churchill when “‘ down and out” : 

“In any case, if a policy is to be adopted, let the end be fully studied and let us 
be sure that we do not embark upon it unless we can carry it through to a result which 
will be achieved proportionate to all our sacrifices. In any case it seems to me it 
would be very foolish not to make our preparations now for the campaign of 1918. 
Success may come, success will come, but we have no right now to count upon events 
turning decisively and immediately in our favour.” (House of Commons, March 5, 1917 ) 
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To-day he pulls a very long face and is oppressed by the inade- 
quacy of a Higher Command that declined to be dictated to 
by him, and clamours for “secret Sessions,” at which doubtless 
he would vent his spleen on those two great soldiers Sir William 
Robertson, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and Sir Douglas 
Haig, our Commander-in-Chief in France, the first of whom he 
insinuated on a recent occasion in the House of Commons was 
“a fraud,” while he hinted that the second should be placed under 
General Nivelle. Their crime consists in refusing to treat the 
Dundee Windbag as though he were the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

The Press has equally fallen out of favour with the Army and 
the Government, which is somewhat ungrateful, as Mr. Churchill 
owes his notoriety to his assiduous courting of the journalistic 
profession in days gone by, which repaid his attentions by lavish 
and indecent booming. Nowadays things are different, and 
patriotic editors “ all out to win the war” naturally ignore him. 
So we learn from this most artless individual : 


One of the greatest evils we have suffered during the war has been that the practical 
elimination of the platform and the abdication of Parliament have given an altogether 
disproportionate power to the Press, which, working in its proper balance in the Consti- 
tution, would discharge only beneficial functions. ... The Government must be 
very careful that they do not put Members of the House in the position of having to 
choose between saying things which might excite despondency or alarm among our 
own people or our Allies, or might give information to the enemy, on the-one hand, and, 
on the other hand, absolutely losing all means of controlling or influencing or warning 
the Government in regard to matters of public policy. 


What guidance, one may ask, did the speaker ever seek from 
the House of Commons in his palmy days of power? And at 
how many secret Sessions did he explain an Administration that 
provoked no little curiosity and considerable disquietude? In 
those days it was our single duty to “trust the Admiralty.” 
Indeed, if I remember aright, Mr. Churchill at one time publicly 
demanded special legislative protection for “the leaders of the 
nation” in time of war, of which he evidently regarded himself 
as one. Now, however, “ the boot is on the other leg” : 


There are a great many people who say that we do not want the House to take 
any part in the war. That is a very popular and widespread opinion among people 
not particularly burdened with intellectual apparatus. Let us be quiteclear. Influence 
and power are going to be exercised somewhere by some one, and if the House abrogates 
its position, do not suppose that the gap will be allowed to remain unfilled. Why, 
it has not remained unfilled. Already newspaper editors are given information which 
is withheld from Members of the House of Commons. (House of Commons, April 4.) 


He obligingly gave my profession a certificate of character as 
regards discretion. One would like to be able to reciprocate, 
but when one reads of Members of Parliament being prosecuted 
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for the indiscreet letters they write abroad, while others do not 
scruple, despite the Defence of the Realm Act, to send poisonous 
documents across the Atlantic for the express purpose of preju- 
dicing America against the national cause, it is time to protest 
against. secret Sessions at which confidential information might 
be imparted to several hundred honourable gentlemen, containing 
some whose zeal clearly gets the better of their prudence. 

The Press is all very well so long as it takes politicians on the 
make at their own valuation, and no deference is too great to 
be paid to able editors who could breakfast, lunch, and dine at 
Ministerial expense every day in the year if they pleased, but when 
it is “ very otherwise” the Press becomes a danger to the State 
and Mr. Churchill transfers his affections to Parliament. “ The 
House ” must have lost all sense of humour to sit in solemn silence 
under these reflections : 


It is not only in war matters that the House is abrogating its power and its func- 
tions. It has not been considered a great factor even in the questions connected with 
the change of Government. Let me take the two Coalitions which have been formed. 
The House took no part in the elaborate processes which led to those two important 
changes, but submitted to the decisions which had already been taken. I hold that 
it will be proved historically that the first Coalition was one of the greatest disasters 
which happened in the whole course of the war, and that it was accompanied by a 
lamentable interruption in the conduct of war measures which led directly to a serious 
military disaster. 


Mr. Churchill was the chief cause of the downfall of the original 
Asquith Administration in May 1915, because, as one of his 
colleagues wittily observed at the time, ‘“ Winston is, unfor- 
tunately, unable to make up his mind whether he means to 
immortalize himself as Napoleon or as Nelson.” Nor could the 
Member of Parliament of the shortest memory have forgotten 
that the complainant had been well content to join the new 
Combination which he now stigmatizes as “ one of the greatest 
disasters,’ though, happily for Great Britain and her Allies, he 
exchanged the Admiralty for a well-paid sinecure. It is positively 
asserted that Mr. Churchill was an eager aspirant for office in the 
present Government, despite the effacement of the House of 
Commons. Our politicians are fearfully and wonderfully made. 

There must be something radically wrong with the atmosphere 
of Westminster when men with such records are still taken seriously 
and permitted to lecture the universe on conduct in war. The 
House is unable or unwilling to shake off any incubus with which 
it has become saddled, and thereby puts a permanent premium 
on ineptitude. The country needs a statesman—the Commons 
call for charlatans. Can it be surprised at its increasing unpopu- 
larity or that politics are rapidly becoming a byword ? 

Take a most elementary question far removed from Antwerp, 
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the Dardanelles, Salonika, and even the Somme—as from con- 
troversy, and one that is strictly within the province of an assembly 
claiming to have the people’s interests at heart. We are now 
Junged into an alarming food crisis because Parliament—which 
in bygone years, when votes were involved, could talk of little 
else but “cheap food ”’—deliberately refused month by month 
and year by year, despite the most impressive warnings, to take 
even the most elementary and obvious precautions to protect 
us against dear food and even starvation. It is a painful story. 
Lord Selborne, who is one of the few men who have held office 
during the war without discredit, at the outset of his administra- 
tion of the Board of Agriculture (June 1915) appointed this 
strong, able, impartial, and representative Departmental Com- 
mittee “‘ to consider and report what steps should be taken, by 
legislation or otherwise, for the sole purpose of maintaining and, 
if possible, increasing the present production of food in England 
and Wales, on the assumption that the war may be prolonged 
beyond the harvest of 1916”: 


The Right Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (Chairman) ; 
The Lord Inchcape, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I. ; 

The Right Hon. Francis D. Acland, M.P. ; 

The Hon. E. G. Strutt ; 

Sir Harry C. W. Verney, Bart., M.P. ; 

Mr. Charles W. Fielding ; 

Mr. A. D. Hall, M.A., F.B.S. ; 

Mr. Rowland E. Prothero, M.P.; and 

Mr. J. A. Seddon. 


Lord Milner and his colleagues lost no time, though operating 
under a Wait-and-See Government, and within a month they 
presented an Interim Report, which I make no apology for quoting 
as its treatment should help Parliamentarians to understand their 
present status in the eyes of the Man in the Street. It is one 
of the most valuable documents produced by any of many Com- 
mittees during the war—Mr. Asquith informed us that at one 
moment there were fifty War Committees—which begins by 
pointing out that their reference did not apparently include 
“the nature and extent of the danger threatening our imported 
food-supplies,” but adding : “‘ If in the opinion of the Government, 
which is alone competent to judge of this question, an emergency 
is likely to exist after the harvest of next year (i.e. 1916) which 
calls for the adoption of exceptional measures at the present 
time, there are certain steps only effective if taken immediately, 
to which we feel bound to direct attention in the present Interim 
Report.” Indeed, the exclusive object of that Report was to 
warn the Government against the very crisis from which we are 
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now suffering, and to prescribe betimes practical measures— 
some of which are now being taken in hot haste at the eleventh 
or twelfth hour. 

According to the Milner Committee “the only method of 
effecting a substantial increase in the gross production of food 
in England and Wales for the harvest of 1916 and later consists 
in restoring to arable cultivation some of the poorer grass-land 
that has been laid down since the seventies.” But if anythin 
material was to be done at that date (July 1915) for the following 
harvest of 1916 “it is necessary to let the farming community 
know without delay what is required of it.” In the first place, in 
order to obtain any substantial increase in the production of wheat, 
oats, and potatoes in England and Wales, it would be necessary 
for farmers “‘ to sacrifice the comparative certainty of their present 
profits, to change some of their methods, to alter their rotation, 
and to increase their area of arable cultivation in the face of a 
shortage of labour. In addition, they will have to run the risk 
not only of uncertain seasons, but also of a fall in the price of 
wheat at the conclusion of the war.” Many farmers would be 
prepared to make the necessary effort “if appealed to in the 
national interest. But in order to ensure a general movement 
in that direction, we consider it essential to guarantee a minimum 
price for home-grown wheat for a period of several years... 
and the best consideration we have been able to give to the 
matter leads us to the unanimous conclusion that a guarantee 
of a minimum price of 45s. a quarter for all marketable home- 
grown wheat, for a period of four years, would lead to a very 
substantial increase in the area of wheat harvested in 1916, 
and to a further increase in the succeeding years.” No exact 
forecast was possible of the results of this measure, but to the 
Committee, whose unanimity was striking considering its per- 
sonnel, it did not seem an oversanguine estimate to assume 
that with such a guarantee “ the area cropped with wheat, which 
is now just under two million acres, would be increased by at 
least another million acres next year (i.e. by 1916). In that 
case we should have four to five million quarters more wheat 
grown at home—or fully six weeks’ additional supplies for the 
whole of the United Kingdom.” 

The reader will bear in mind that this remarkable Report 
was in the hands of the Government in July 1915, i.e. nearly 
two years ago, coupled with other suggestions as to restrictive 
covenants and rent and a strong hint of minimum agricultural 
wages. But although the Ministry then comprised statesmen of 
the superhuman sagacity of Mr. Herbert Samuel and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, whose present prescience is almost oppressive, abso- 
lutely nothing was done, and in their Final Report, dated 
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October 1915, this failure is thus recorded by the same Com- 
mittee : 

The Government having decided not to adopt the recommendation made in our 
First Report that a minimum price for wheat should be guaranteed by the State for a 


period of four years, we have considered by what other means the production of food 
in England and Wales might be increased during the war. 


We also learn why the Government rejected this emergency 
policy : 

The Committee, in their Interim Report, were only unanimous in suggesting a 
guaranteed minimum price for wheat on the hypothesis that there was urgent danger 
to our imported food-supplies owing to the activity of hostile submarines. The Govern- 
ment having come to the conclusion that there is no danger from that quarter of sufficient 
magnitude to justify the adoption of our recommendations, it would be idle for us to discuss 
any further a proposal on the desirability of which—apart from the submarine danger— 
we are divided in opinion [my italics]. 


Just as Sir Eyre Crowe had vainly warned Ministers against 
Germany in 1907, only to be told he was a fool for his pains and 
to have a black mark put against him by the Powers-that-Be, 
so Lord Milner’s Committee in 1915 warned another Government, 
exclusively composed of Parliamentarians and therefore not 
differing in kind from its predecessor, of the submarine danger, 
only to be told that their fears were unfounded. It is always 
the same story. Mr. Asquith has never suffered from any lack 
of good advice, but from his own total inability to appreciate it, 
and the impression he leaves upon every serious student of his 
depressing career is that his inaction arises from indifference. 
Don’t-Cares usually come to grief, as Mr. Asquith himself may 
now realize, but the country would make a dangerous mistake if 
it underrated his present mischievous activity or power at West- 
minster, where he is regarded as the beau-ideal of Parliamentary 
statesmanship, whose utterances are equally perfect in substance 
and in form—the form being more important than the substance. 
The ex-Premier is in every respect worthy of the present House 
of Commons, as the House is worthy of him, and it were madness 
to regard the resurrection of the Old Gang as beyond the bounds 
of practical politics. 
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lil. HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD 


[In politics men never recover when they have abased them- 
selves.—NAPOLEON, Napoléon raconté par lui-méme, ii, 15.] 


THE reader may conceivably be disposed to argue that what 
he has read on preceding pages is mainly surmise and speculation, 
and that there is always room for honest difference of opinion on 
vexed questions of policy; also that, although Mr. Asquith may 
not be the Superman of the Coalition Press and, being human, 
erred, he nevertheless remains the outstanding Parliamentarian 
of his generation who was pronounced by his admirers to be 
among the greatest of British Prime Ministers so long as he was 
in office, and continually compared with “the pilot who weathered 
the storm,” and was likened as a national leader to Lincoln. 
That he feels secure of his future fame is clear from the ex-Premier’s 
reiterated appeals to the verdict of history, which he is convinced 
will be decisively in his favour. He would, in fact, appear to 
carry Posterity in his pocket, as his illustrious predecessor, Mr. 
Gladstone, carried Providence. Mr. Asquith told the House of 
Commons after his fall (December 19, 1916) : 


Tam quite content when all the facts come to be disclosed to leave my Administration 
and the part which I myself played in it to the judgment of history. 


Prophecy is always easy either after the event or so long before 
the event that one has no prospect of being confuted. Meanwhile 
fate has been singularly cruel to the ex-Premier, as under our 
system responsible statesmen habitually escape scot-free whatever 
their misdeeds, as it is against the unwritten rules of the game 
for their “right hon. friends” over the way to press them with 
undue severity outside conventional Party controversies. A 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might rob the till with impunity, 
a Foreign Minister might bring his country into an avoidable war, 
a civilian War Minister might disband the army, a fortiori a 
Prime Minister may commit every crime in the Decalogue 
without any serious risk of any worse punishment than crossing 
from one side of the House to the other. Some malignant sprite 
must have inspired Mr. Asquith in the heyday of his popularity 
and power to appoint a Dardanelles Commission, though at the 
time it seemed a safe, if somewhat futile, proceeding, being created 
and constituted by the Government of the day to sit in judgment 
on others, presumably soldiers and sailors, who invariably pay 
the piper though they rarely call the tune. It could not be foreseen 
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that the Commission would so far ignore “ the game ” as usually 
understood and played as to pass what is practically a vote of 
censure on its creators, principally the late Prime Minister. No 
wonder Mr. Asquith is aghast to the point of completely losing his 
head—an unusual experience with him—and making one of the 
few confused and foolish speeches the House of Commons has 
ever heard from his lips, because, however bad his cause he can 
generally make it appear the better one. Not so on this occasion 
(House of Commons, March 20, 1917). For one thing, he had 
forgotten the origin of the Dardanelles Commission, in damning 
which he was damning himself, though there was no one with 
sufficient gumption in the House to remind him of this obvious 
fact. 

The reader remembers that some months before there was 
any question of inquiry Mr. Asquith proudly claimed the paternity 
of the Dardanelles Expedition : 


If anybody is responsible for the initiation of this enterprise in the Dardanelles, 
nobody is more responsible than I. (Mr. Asquith, House of Commons, November 2, 
1915.) 


Similarly, he was the author and begetter of the Dardanelles 
Commission, for which he drafted a Special Act of Parliament, 
introduced by himself in the midst of the Great War, on which he 
found time to deliver several sonorous speeches emphasizing the 
utility of the Commission and the merits of the Commissioners, 
the great majority of whom were selected and all approved by 
himself and specifically charged to do what they have now done, 
i.e. report to Parliament. As Mr. Asquith and his friends are too 
agerieved to remember this or to allow the public to know it, I 
have been at pains to invest one penny in a White Paper entitled 
“Special Commissions (Dardanelles and Mesopotamia) Act, 1916 
(6 & 7 Geo. V, Ch. 34),”’ of which the following is the first Clause : 


Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : 

1, (1) The following persons, namely, 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Cromer, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1L, 
C.LE., 

The Right Honourable Andrew Fisher, 

The Honourable Sir Thomas Mackenzie, K.C.M.G., 

Sir Frederick Cawley, Baronet, Member of Parliament, 

James Avon Clyde, Esquire, King’s Counsel, Member of Parliament, 

Captain Stephen Lucius Gwynn, Member of Parliament, 

Walter Francis Roch, Esquire, Member of Parliament 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir William Henry May, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 

Field-Marshal Lord Nicholson, G.C.B., and 

The Right Honourable Sir William Pickford, Knight, one of the Lords Justices 
of Appeal, 
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are hereby appointed Commissioners for the purpose of inquiring into the origin, incep- 
tion, and conduct of operations of war in the Dardanelles and Gallipoli, including the 
supply of drafts, reinforcements, ammunition, and equipment to the troops and fleet, 
the provision for the sick and wounded, and the responsibility of those departments 
of Government whose duty it has been to minister to the wants of the forces employed 
in that theatre of war. 


By the same Act another Commission was appointed to 
discharge a like duty concerning our operations in Mesopotamia, 
After setting forth the plenary powers accorded these tribunals, 
which Mr. Asquith, the author of the Act, regarded and treated 
as judges, Clause 6 contains the following direction : 


Any report of the Commissioners and any minority report shall be laid as soon as 
may be before both Houses of Parliament [my italics], and the Commissioners may, if 
they think fit, make interim reports. 


The Commissioners were given the power, “having regard to 
the interests of the public and to naval, military, and diplomatic 
considerations,” to “allow or refuse to allow the public or any 
portion of the public to be present during any proceedings of the 
Commissioners: Provided that a full and complete record in 
shorthand shall be kept of all evidence taken whether in public 
or in private.” 

Lord Cromer and his colleagues scrupulously observed these 
conditions, and that Mr. Asquith fully appreciated the scope of 
the inquiry was plain from each of his several speeches while the 
Bill was under discussion last July. Sir Edward Carson had 
put down a motion for a Committee, which Mr. Asquith met 
(July 20, 1916) by declaring: “It is not .. . to us a matter of 
surprise, still less of complaint, that my right hon. friend’s Motion 
has been put down,” as the Government had previously promised 
the publication of Papers which it found itself unable to carry 
out. But he adduced several reasons, not entirely acceptable 
to the House of Commons, for preferring Special Commissions 
to Select Committees, concluding with this suggestion : ‘“‘ Perhaps 
the best way to do it would be to bring in a Bill which would 
clear up everything—the names of the Commissioners, the scope 
of the reference, and the compulsory powers with which they 
ought to be endowed. I believe that that would meet the general 
wish. The Government are prepared to bring in a Bill for that 
purpose.” 

Four days later (July 24) Mr. Asquith again came down to 
the House and asked leave to introduce his Bill, which, according 
to the Official Report, was “ presented accordingly and read the 
first time, to be read a second time to-morrow, and to be printed.” 
Two days later (July 26)—though one might have imagined that 
the head of a War Government would be entirely absorbed in 
the war, which was then at a most critical phase of the Somme 
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Offensive—the Prime Minister delivered an elaborate oration in 
moving the Second Reading of the Special Commissions Bill, 
laying down that the tribunal should be small in numbers and 
should if possible consist “ of persons who were not only uncon- 
nected in the sense of direct or indirect responsibility with any 
of the matters inquired into, but also persons who had not com- 
mitted themselves by public declaration to what I may call a 
biased or partial point of view”; thirdly, and this is specially 
noteworthy in view of the surprising sequel, “ We have thought 
it desirable, since the original Motion was a Motion for a Select 
Committee of this House, that the composition of these bodies 
should, as far as possible, be Parliamentary.” 

Mr. Asquith proposed that the Dardanelles Commission should 
be presided over by Lord Cromer, “‘ whose wide administrative 
experience makes him eminently fitted for this position,” with 
whom would be associated the High Commissioner of Australia, 
the High Commissioner of New Zealand, and three Members of 
the House of Commons, viz. Sir Frederick Cawley, Mr. Clyde, 
and Mr. Stephen Gwynn. But ultimately the Commission 
was constituted as above. The House of Commons insisted 
on adding Mr. Roch, a Radical Member of Parliament, to 
whose inclusion no opposition was offered by the Government, 
while, in deference to the very proper protests of Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Hedworth Meux and others against the scandal of 
submitting naval and military operations to an exclusively civilian 
body, Admiral of the Fleet Sir William May and Field-Marshal 
Lord Nicholson were added—the House of Lords successfully 
pressing for the addition of Lord Justice Pickford, acknowledged 
on all hands to add authority and prestige to its labours. Strong 
and offensive objection was taken by various “wild men” to 
Lord Cromer’s selection as Chairman, on the ground that he was 
too official, but in a second speech that same day Mr. Asquith 
defended it with unusual warmth : 

Of Lord Cromer I need say nothing. His record is before the world. I saw him 
to-day, and I think he is doing a very public-spirited and patriotic thing in undertaking 
this investigation. His doctor, I am glad to say, says that it will not seriously interfere 
with or impair his health, and, that being the case, I do not believe we could get any- 
body whom the country and the Empire at large would regard as more qualified for 
a very delicate and difficult investigation like this. 

The speaker also claimed a free hand for the Commission, in 
which he had unbounded confidence : 

You must give very wide and large discretion to a Commission of this kind, particu- 
larly as the House knows that not only may information be given with regard to military 
and naval operations yet to take place, but also with regard to diplomatic matters of 
a secret and delicate kind. You must in the public interest give very large powers of 
shutting down the veil in regard to special parts of the inquiry. There is nothing new 
or unconstitutional in that, but asjyou are setting up by Act of Parliament a special 
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tribunal, it is desirable and even necessary that those powers should be expressly 
reserved. 


Mr. Asquith’s supporter, Mr. Hogge, was not in the least 
reconciled, and described both Chairmen of the Commissions 
(Lord George Hamilton presiding over the Mesopotamia Commis- 
sion) as “‘ tame Chairmen” who “ will be no use at all in investi- 
gating the charges which these Commissions are set up to investi- 
gate and for which they are to fix responsibility ” ; while Sir 
Arthur Markham, a man of native independence, equally opposed 
the appointment of Lord Cromer for the same reason. 

Sir Hedworth Meux expressed the alarm of the Man in the 
Street, which I am not ashamed to say I shared at the time, in 
his blunt and “ breezy ” fashion—if the epithet be permissible— 
(House of Commons, July 27, 1916): “ It is all very well talking, 
but we know what these Commissions really mean. They are 
meant to whitewash the Government.” 

Mr. Lynch protested against Lord Cromer as “ soaked in the 
rum of bureaucracy,” while Mr. Swift MacNeill denounced him 
for being “the son of a peer,’ which prompted Mr. Asquith to 
retort : 

Never mind what he was. As a matter of fact, Lord Cromer has distinguished 
himself and won his present position entirely by his own efforts in every way. A more 
unfounded and improper charge could not be made than that the Government, in fram- 
ing this Resolution, did so on the ground of family or social interest. Every one of 
the men whose names are down here to be put upon the Commission are there upon 
their own merits and for no other reason [my italics]. 

Lord Cromer replied to his critics when the Bill came before 
the House of Lords (August 3, 1916), explaining how he proposed 
to proceed and expressing the hope that his long diplomatic 
experience might be of some little use as to what should be 
published in connexion with “ diplomatic secrets,” characteristi- 
cally adding, “I am no very great believer in diplomatic secrets, 
and I think there has been a good deal of rather wild and inaccurate 
talk about secret diplomacy during the last few months.” There 
was, however, an unwritten custom, if not law, that communica- 
tions from foreign Governments should not be published without 
their consent, any violation of which would be naturally considered 
by them as a breach of faith which would destroy all future confi- 
dence in the discretion of the British Government. He added 
words of mournful interest, as it would be no exaggeration to say 
that in conscientiously discharging the duty cast upon him by 
the Asquith Government, he cut short a life of very great value, 
though the name of Cromer is one that will not die: 

I feel convinced that my colleagues, equally with myself, enter upon this extremely 
arduous and difficult task without any preconceived notions whatsoever, and without 


any sort of desire either to blame or to exonerate any individual or any set of individuals. 
When the hon. and gallant Admiral, Sir Hedworth Meux, talks about a desire to white- 
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wash the Government, it may afford him some consolation if Isay that the very last 
thing, for my own part, which I shall consider throughout this Inquiry is whether the 
Government comes out of it white as driven snow or black as Erebus. That is no part 
of the business of the Commissioners. What we shall do will be to approach the subject 
with an earnest desire to arrive at the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, and to give to the country an accurate account of all that has happened; and 
I am not altogether without hope that we may possibly be able to indicate some defects 
in our naval, military, and political systems which will enable us in the future to avoid 
such mistakes as have been made in the past. 

It has been necessary to plough through all these Debates 
because our Parliamentarians rely for their success in bamboozling 
the public on the latter’s complete ignorance of Parliamentary 
proceedings. It is not “in accordance with the best traditions 
of our public life ” for a politician of Mr. Asquith’s pre-eminence 
to be taken to task on the floor of the House and shown up. 
That he misleads that assembly on matters beyond its immediate 
ken has been already demonstrated. His disingenuousness in 
the present instance shows that he is equally untrustworthy on 
questions that have been thrashed out in the House itself. Never- 
theless, he remains the idol of Westminster and still threatens 
Downing Street. 

The publication of the First Report of the Dardanelles Com- 
mission convulsed political circles as well as all newspaper offices 
that had lived by booming the Old Gang. Its only surprise to 
the general public, who had long lost all confidence in everything 
associated with the Asquith Administration and were fully pre- 
pared for any demonstration of its ineptitude, was that so merciless 
an exposure of the Parliamentary regime should proceed from a 
body so largely Parliamentarian and obviously selected because 
deemed “‘ safe” by the chief culprit. Outsiders owe some amende 
to the Commissioners, to whose high moral courage, judicial 
integrity, and public spirit we had done injustice. Not being 
infallible, we need not hesitate to pay it. We are all so accustomed 
to be “ fobbed off” with bogus Committees and bogus Commis- 
sions, largely composed of Right Honourables and K.C.B.’s who 
regard all highly placed incompetents—provided they are suffi- 
ciently high—as sacrosanct, and Mr. Asquith is so uniformly 
successful in persuading better men to ignore plain duties, that 
we greatly feared that for one reason or another Lord Cromer 
and his colleagues would go the way of other Commissions and, 
after much humming and hawing, produce either an ambiguous 
Report susceptible of conflicting interpretations or a litter of 
minority reports, which could be quoted with equal gusto by 
upholders of the Mandarinate as by those who, like ourselves, 
believe that we shall never see a decent Government in this country 
until there has been a complete exposure of the present unutterable 
system. With this we are now provided, thanks to Lord Cromer 
and the other determined and disinterested men who share with 
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him the honour of attaching their signature to this historic 
document. The reader has only to note their names, which so 
far as I know do not embrace one single “ Tory ”—unless Mr. 
Clyde, a very eminent Scottish lawyer, may be so qualified— 
in order to realize the extraordinary weight of a verdict which 
may without exaggeration be described as marking an epoch in 
our public life and should prove the death-knell of the kind of 
Government which brought the British Empire to the verge of 
catastrophe. 

Those who were privileged to know Lord Cromer are aware 
that he was the very last man who would wish to bring any 
of our statesmen into disrepute at any time; especially at the 
height of a Great War, and the same may be said of his col- 
leagues Nor should we forget that the evidence on which they 
formed their considered judgment, as they tell us, was exclusively 
official or ex-official, while the military and naval Members of 
the Commission had been long and honourably associated with 
both the Administrations whose shortcomings are now disclosed. 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir W. H. May had served under Lord 
Fisher in various capacities, while the gallant Field-Marshal had 
been identified with Haldaneism at the War Office. Again, the 
presence of Lord Justice Pickford is a guarantee that the facts 
were exhaustively tested and placed in proper perspective by a 
judge of universally respected judgment. Mr. Roch’s memorandum 
is acknowledged on all hands to be a State Paper of quite excep- 
tional capacity, fully justifying the unusual compliment paid him 
by the House of Commons in adding him to the Commission. 
The Empire was for once represented by Mr. Fisher and Sir 
Thomas Mackenzie, both democrats and confirmed Parliamen- 
tarians. What the Man in the Street is inclined to ask himself is, 
How came so favourable a tribunal to frame this tremendous 
indictment of British misgovernment? This question is not 
difficult to answer, because the Report proves what we have 
long suspected, viz. that the further you penetrate behind the 
scenes the worse things are. Downing Street resembles nothing 
so much as an Augean Stables, which must be cleansed unless 
we perish. All that has been suggested by the most suspicious 
concerning the unseen operations of our statesmen pales beside 
the Cromer exposure, which everybody should buy and read in 
the original, as no epitome or extracts can do justice to it.* 

The only manner in which we can show our gratitude to the 
Commissioners for the fearless and impersonal manner in which 
they have discharged a thankless task is, in the first place, to make 
their conclusions known to the largest possible public, and, 
secondly, to take those conclusions to heart and to see that such 


* The Dardanelles Commission First Report can be purchased through any book- 
seller for the price of 6d., its official No. being’Cd. 8490. 
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scandals are among the many “ never agains” inspired by the 
experiences of the Great War. That Mr. Asquith regarded the 
Report as a blow in the face is clear from his unusual behaviour. 
He is understood to have addressed a vehement protest to the 
Prime Minister in the hope of preventing its publication. Mr. 
Lloyd George, however, had no option but to let justice take its 
course, as there were the fatal words of Mr. Asquith’s own Act 
of Parliament starig him in the face : 


Any report of the Commissioners and any minority report shall be laid as soon as 
may be [my italics] before both Houses of Parliament. 


Mr. Asquith then demanded “a day” to explain away the 
sentence, which naturally the Government had no objection to 
as it was none of their business, and by common consent 
the ex-Premier only injured his case, which is rarely the effect 
of his oratory. He was beside himself with rage. One might 
have gathered that the Dardanelles Commission had been the 
crafty Party move of the other side, who had packed a hostile 
tribunal with rabid partisans for the express purpose of injuring 
a political opponent. But, as I have shown, Mr. Asquith was 
peculiarly responsible for its personnel, powers, and procedure, 
though he now had the hardihood to tell the House (March 20, 
1917) : 


It would have been far better, in my opinion, to have postponed all controversial 
discussions as to past events and responsibilities until after the conclusion of the war. 


This from the man who, as we have seen, day after day, devoted 
himself to steering this special Act through Parliament in the 
form which he thought would suit his interests. But now he is 
shocked |! 


Its prosecution [of the war] ought to occupy all our thoughts and energies, and it 
would be a national calamity if they were diverted, even for a short time, to contentious 
discussions of what was or might have been a year or two years ago. 


Nevertheless Mr. Asquith now raked out the whole business 
out of affected devotion to the memory of “the lamented Lord 
Kitchener,” whose treatment by the politicians, I may remark 
in passing, was almost as great a scandal as the Dardanelles 
itself, as will be realized if, as one may hope, the facts should 
ever be disclosed. Mr. Asquith did not personally intrigue 
against Lord Kitchener, but he allowed his colleagues to make 
the latter’s position so impossible that Lord Kitchener left the 
Government in the autumn of 1915 ostensibly on a tour in the 
Near East, but with the intention of not returning, as his friends 
were aware. 

It is therefore necessary to enter a strong protest against any 
of his colleagues sheltering themselves behind the prestige of 
Lord Kitchener’s great name and making it a pretext for 
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shirking the charges against themselves. There are admittedly 
some reflections on the War Minister in the Dardanelles Report, 
but there is equally a handsome tribute to his imperishable 
services such as is not paid to any other Minister, and it 
is to misread that document to treat it as do the Old Gang 
and the Press of the Old Gang, as principally directed against 
Lord Kitchener. As showing his consciousness of the weakness 
of his own position, Mr. Asquith made great play with Lord 
Kitchener—who, one might imagine, had been his political twin— 
even going to the length of claiming the credit of appointing him as 
War Minister, though it will be historically established that the 
Government of the day was most anxious to get Lord Kitchener 
out of the country, and had asked him to return to Egypt, in order 
that Lord Haldane might becomeWar Minister, and Lord Haldane 
had been provisionally installed in Whitehall on August 3, 1914 
—‘“ for the duration.” This statement has been repeatedly made 
in the National Review and is reiterated despite Mr. Asquith’s 
categorical disclaimer in the House of Commons (March 20, 1917), 
which can only be attributed to a treacherous memory or an 
excessively lively imagination. 
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The only person—and I should like this to be put on record—whom I ever thought 
of as my successor was Lord Kitchener, who happened, by a stroke of good fortune, 
to be at that moment in this country, on the point of returning to Egypt. I mentioned 
the suggestion to one or two of my colleagues, and I think it right to say that the one 
who most strongly urged the propriety, and even the necessity of that appointment, 
was my noble and learned friend Lord Haldane, who was then Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Kitchener’s appointment was received with universal acclamation, so much so 
indeed that it was represented as having been forced upon a reluctant Cabinet by the 
overwhelming pressure of an intelligent and prescient Press. 


Unfortunately, too many people know the facts for Mr. 
Asquith’s history to pass muster, and I shall return to this incident 
on another occasion, though in passing I cannot resist asking : 
Why the present desperate anxiety to repudiate Lord Haldane, 
who, we had always been given to understand by his admirers— 
at the head of whom was the Prime Minister—was among the 
great War Ministers of the world, in fact “‘ the modern Carnot ” ? 
Mr. Asquith described his services in Whitehall as “ inestimable.” 
Surely in the ex-Premier’s eyes Lord Haldane would have been 
an ideal War Minister in an Anglo-German war, as he knew more 
about Germany than any German? Our politicians are as 
faithless in their friendships as they are negligent in their duties. 

Mr. Asquith could not conceal his indignation with his own 
Commission for its failure to fulfil expectations. His cynical 
demand for the suppression of the Report and denunciation of 
its publication can only mean that had he remained in office he 
would have suppressed it, and we now realize that his pretended 
zeal for inquiry last July was tempered by the reflection that in 
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any case the interests of all Indispensables were safe, as in the 
“unthinkable” event of censure on themselves it would become 
“contrary to the public interests to lay the Report of the Darda- 
nelles Commission on the Table of the House.” Mr. Asquith 
may fume and splutter as he pleases. He appealed to Cesar 
and by Cesar he has been judged, and must abide by a verdict he 
cannot hope to reverse. His dishonesty and present demoraliza- 
tion are clear from the following complaint (House of Commons, 
March 20, 1917) : 


The dilemma is complete. If you publish the Report and suppress the evidence 
you run grave risk of injustice to individuals, If, on the other hand, you publish the 
Report with the evidence you run grave risk of endangering the national interests. 
There was only one course by which you could safeguard both national interest and 
natural justice, and that was to withhold publication altogether until a time when it 
could be made without compromising either the one or the other. 


This petulant outburst merely establishes his own bad faith in 
wasting so much time in constituting this Commission, which he 
then treated as a matter of urgency, and, as we have seen, directed 
to report at once. The rest of the speech was a laboured and 
singularly ineffective attack on its findings in the approved 
Front Bench style: “I am admittedly infallible; therefore 
whoever criticizes me must be wrong.” He was aggrieved: “I 
must deplore, as we all must deplore, recriminations over what, 
for better or worse, is the irrevocable past.” Then why invite 
these able, distinguished, and busy men to turn their attention 
to the Dardanelles ?—-which necessarily involved “ recrimination,” 
unless, of course, blame was to be confined to the sailors and 
soldiers and a clean bill of health accorded all politicians “as 
per usual.” With the Premier’s panegyric on Lord Kitchener we 
are in the fullest sympathy : 

When the history of the war comes to be written, no figure will stand out more 
prominently, and this nation, which is not an ungrateful nation, and this Empire, which 
is not an ungrateful Empire, will, in all its parts, accord its tribute to the man who, 
under conditions of unexampled difficulty and danger, rendered a service, or rather a 
continuous series of services, to his country which probably it was not in the power of 
any one else to render. 


Lord Kitchener’s fame will survive all detraction, and the 
longer and greater the war the larger he will loom. The Com- 
missioners only did their duty in censuring the errors of judgment 
and shortcomings of a man sufficiently big to “own up.” He 
was not always easy to work with, though he inspired great personal 
devotion, and men would unhesitatingly sacrifice themselves to 
serve him. He escaped the vice of infallibility, and on one occasion 
frankly recited to a friend all the mistakes he had made in the 
wat, which were not a few. The Commissioners quote Lord 
Kitchener’s confession to the War Council some weeks after the 
Dardanelles naval disaster : 
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When the Admiralty proposed to force the passage of the Dardanelles by means of 
the Fleet alone, I doubted whether the attempt would succeed, but was led to believe 
it possible by the First Lord’s statements of the power of the Queen Elizabeth, and the 
Admiralty Staff paper showing how the operation was to be conducted. . . . I regret 
that I was led to agree in the enterprise by the statements made, particularly as to the 
power of the Queen Elizabeth, of which I had no means of judging. 
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He was able to say “I was wrong.” Need we say more. What 
we complain of in the Parliamentarians, whose record is now 
disclosed to a shocked and startled world, is that although they 
stand convicted of every fault, they are so consumed with their 
own importance and eaten up with vanity as to regard every 
reflection on themselves as evidence of insanity in their critic. 

The chief value of the Cromer Report consists in this, that 
for the first time in our history a Parliamentary tribunal metes 
out impartial justice to the Writing Men, the Fighting Men, and 
the Talking Men. Never before has the inside mechanism of 
Downing Street, on which the Gigantic Imposture rests, been 
exposed to the public gaze. Never again will the Man in the 
Street be hocussed by the Man in the Cabinet, who may be no 
less a charlatan in Council than he is on the platform. Never 
again can the ordinary Member of Parliament excuse himself 
for shutting his eyes to Front Bench delinquencies on the pretext 
that these orators are great administrators to whom we may 
safely give a blank cheque. Mr. Churchill, like Mr. Asquith, had 
a great deal to say about the Report, but, like his former Chief, 
he did not improve his case, though, unlike Mr. Asquith, he 
professed to view the verdict as generally an acquittal of himself. 
He invited the House to believe (March 20, 1917) : 


Paragraph 92 of the Report is the only paragraph in the narrative in which I am 
criticized at all. I am not at all complaining of the treatment the Commission has 
accorded me. 


Some people are more easily pleased than others. While the 
ex-Premier regards the Report as a challenge to his whole career— 
which it undoubtedly is—the ex-First Lord of the Admiralty 
treats it as a magnificent advertisement, and is more convinced 
than ever that he would have won the war had he been allowed 
to sacrifice more ships and more men at Gallipoli, and that no 
one can hope to win the war without his counsel. That Mr. 
Asquith was not entirely satisfied with Mr. Churchill, any more 
than Mr. Churchill with Mr. Asquith, we know from certain 
events last year, but each is delighted with himself. The one 
looks to history and the other to the Dardanelles Report for 
rehabilitation, while both rely on the House of Commons. One 
is irresistibly reminded of Napoleon’s dictum : 

Incompetent people have this great advantage over the able man—that they are 


always entirely pleased with themselves. (Napoleon, Burnod, Mazimes de Guerre 
de Napoleon, 204.) 
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IV. A WAR COUNCIL AT WAR 


[Time, as Mr. Asquith very truly said to us, was all-important. 
Yet for at least three weeks the Government vacillated and came 
to no definite decision in one sense or the other. The natural result 
ensued. The favourable moment for action was allowed to lapse. 
Time was given to the Turks, with the help of German officers, to 
strengthen their position, so that eventually the opposition to be 
encountered became of a far more formidable character than was 
originally to have been anticipated. Moreover, even when the 
decision was taken it was by no means thorough.—Dardanelles 
Commission, First Report, February 12, 1917.] 


In last month’s National Review * I described the inception of 
the Gallipoli Gamble—as set forth in the Dardanelles Report— 
into which the Asquith Government drifted under the pressure 
of Mr. Churchill (whose temperament required a theatre of war 
to himself), on a vague suggestion from Russia that “ something 
should be done ” to relieve Turkish pressure upon her. The drift 
became definite on that unlucky thirteenth day of January 1915, 
at a War Council whose members were so doubtful as to what 
they had done that they gave conflicting accounts of its proceedings. 
The decision—if it can be called a decision—was embodied in 
this formula: “‘ The Admiralty should prepare for a naval expedi- 
tion in February to bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula 
with Constantinople as its objective.” Was there ever such wild- 
cat strategy ? But then the sailors had been told by the politi- 
cians that on the appearance of our ships there would be a 
revolution in Constantinople. Some of them believed it. One 
wonders in what brilliant brain this cock-and-bull story was born. 
Was any one who really knew Turkey consulted, or was this one 
of those legends that floated through Downing Street, where the 
wish is ever father to the thought? Did it emanate from one 
or other of those International Jews who always seem to have 
the ear of our Government and have done us many an ill turn ? 
Germany gained so immeasurably from the Gallipoli Gamble that 
one cannot help believing that somewhere in the background was 
some friend of the Fatherland prompting that ill-starred enterprise. 

Mr. Asquith, after his wont, regarded this decision of January 13 
as committing the Government to nothing more serious than 
further consideration. However, it was enough for Mr. Churchill, 
who had the Dardanelles “on the brain” and was determined coiite 

* See “ Behind the Scenes in Downing Street,” in the April National Review. 
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que cotite on some enterprise, realizing that when once we were 
committed, if only with the Fleet, “ prestige ” could be appealed 
to as necessitating the entry of the Army. This is precisely what 
subsequently occurred. Both Admiralty and War Office inter- 
preted the formula of January 13 as a decision. Sir Edward 
Grey, on the other hand, regarded the Navy alone as involved, 
and fondly believed that if it failed we should withdraw. Upon 
this Lord Cromer and his colleagues observe : 


The determination to employ ships alone must be considered in connexion with the 
phrase used in the recorded decision taken on January 13, that the Admiralty, in prepar- 
ing for the bombardment, was to consider ‘‘ Constantinople as its objective.” It was 
from the first recognized by all the naval experts that small bodies of troops would 
have to be landed on the Gallipoli Peninsula, partly for finally demolishing the forts 
which had been bombarded by the Fleet, and partly also, in all probability, to attack 
those batteries which could not effectively be reached by the ships’ guns. It is almost 
inconceivable that any one, whether military, naval, or civilian, could have imagined for 
one moment that Constantinople would be captured without military help on a somewhat 
large scale. It is clear that by the decision of January 13, although the War Council 
only pledged itself for the moment to naval action, they were, in reality, committed to 
military action on a large scale in the event of the attempt to force the Dardanelles by 
the Fleet alone proving unsuccessful. 


The next development of the tragedy was the War Council of 
January 28, by which time Mr. Churchill had talked over the 
French Minister of Marine, M. Augagneur—a civilian like himself— 
who was brought to London for that purpose. Hitherto our 
statesmen, whose powers of self-persuasion are irresistible, had 
satisfied themselves that they could break off on failure, and 
some admirals equally hugged this delusion, which was even 
entertained by Lord Kitchener. I quote the Report : 


Lorp Grey said: ‘“ Once you got fairly in and made it apparent to the whole world 
that you were making a serious effort to force the Straits, of course there was loss of 
prestige if you failed; but I do not think there would have been much lost if we had 
failed to take the outer forts and then gone away again.” 

Mr. AsquitTx stated: “One of the great reasons put forward in the first instance 
which appealed to Lord Kitchener and everybody was that if it was merely a naval 
attack, it could have been abandoned at any moment without any serious loss of 
prestige.” 

Mr. ArtHuR Batrour said: “I think it was always in the view of the Admiralty 
and of the responsible people that if the outer forts attack failed, you could always 
divert all your naval efforts to some other theatre of operations.” 

Sm Artuur Wi1son, also, looking at the matter from the naval rather than from 
the political point of view, was asked the following question by Sir William Pickford : 
** So long as you were not so far committed that you could not stop, you did not see 
much objection to it?” His reply was: “I did not think there was any harm.” 


Amphibious enthusiasts had run away with the idea that as 
the forts of Liége and Namur had fallen to the high-angle fire of 
heavy howitzers, those of the Dardanelles would equally succumb 
to long-range naval guns with their lower trajectory. Mr. 
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Churchill was, as usual, cocksure. After carefully examining the 
pros and cons the Commission arrived at the following conclusion : 


Looking to all the facts of the case, we are disposed to think that undue importance 
was attached to the ease with which the Belgian forts were destroyed, and that 
the extent to which there was any analogy between those forts and the forts at the 
Dardanelles was overrated. 


Towards the end of January (1915) Lord Fisher, who consistently 
acted below the form with which he is credited by his admirers, 
had become anxious at the trend of events, realizing that we 
were heading towards disaster, but—and this is one of many 
surprises—he was strangely diffident in asserting himself upon 
a matter peculiarly within his province. He seems to have been 
afflicted with chronic “cold feet.” Mr. Churchill ingenuously 
informed the Commission : 

During the weeks that followed I could see that Lord Fisher was increasingly worried 
about the Dardanelles situation. He reproached himself for having agreed to begin 
the operation. Now it was going to broaden out into a far larger and far longer under- 
taking than he had contemplated, his great wish became to put a stop to the whole 
thing. Although our relations continued to be friendly and pleasant, it was clear to 
me that there was a change. Although we agreed on every definite practical step that 
had to be taken, there was a deep difference in our underlying view. He knew that I 
wanted the Fleet to carry out its plan in its integrity. I knew that he wanted to break 
off the whole operation and come away. 


It might be imagined by the unsophisticated that a civilian 
First Lord of the Admiralty would defer to his First Sea Lord on 
a naval or strategic problem. That is the theory put forward in 
Parliament and swallowed by the public, namely, that the politi- 
cian does not interfere in the operations of war. We now know 
better. [We trust the Lloyd George Government will take all 
this to heart and not under any circumstances allow themselves 
to be tempted to poach on the preserves of Army or Navy. The 
country has infinite confidence in its sailors and soldiers, but 
nothing has happened in this war to justify faith in any body of 
politicians.) It might equally be supposed that when things had 
reached such a pass a Prime Minister would unhesitatingly throw 
his influence on the side of the expert against the amateur. 
Mr. Asquith did the opposite. He was bombarded with con- 
flicting memoranda from Lord Fisher and Mr. Churchill—the 
First Sea Lord expressing “ serious misgivings,’ according to 
the evidence of the First Lord, upon the instruction of January 13 
that the Fleet should take Constantinople. It was high time. 
Lord Fisher reached the point of saying that he did not wish 
to attend any more War Councils. This naturally did not suit 
the Prime Minister, whose friends boast that he is a great recon- 
ciler of differences, as proved to be the case once more. According 
to the Report : 
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It was arranged, therefore, that, prior to the official meeting on January 28, Lord 
Fisher and Mr. Churchill should meet in the Prime Minister’s room and discuss the 
matter with him. Save in respect to some points of slight importance as regards the 
precise language used, the accounts given to us by Mr. Asquith and Lord Fisher, as 
regards what occurred at this private meeting, tally. Mr. Churchill advocated the 
attack on the Dardanelles. Lord Fisher spoke in favour of those alternative schemes 
which we have not thought it advisable to describe, but to which we have already 
alluded. He did not criticize the attack on the Gallipoli Peninsula on its own merits, 
Neither did he mention to the Prime Minister that he had any thought of resigning if 
his opinions were overruled. The Prime Minister, after hearing both sides, expressed 
his concurrence in Mr. Churchill’s views. 


Before the scenes, as we know—it is the underlying theory 
of Parliamentarism—civilian control merely means political 
control: “ the experts have a free hand.”’ This enables all blame 
for failure to be diverted from Parliamentarians, though it does 
not prevent them from claiming all the kudos. But behind the 
scenes experts become “ very small beer,” and in a controversy 
between a civilian First Lord and the Naval First Lord as to 
whether a particular spot should or should not be bombarded a 
civilian Prime Minister plumps in favour of the politician against 
the admiral. Lord Fisher could not entirely suppress his doubts. 
According to Sir Maurice Hankey (an eminent amphibious strategist 
and Secretary of the War Council), at the fateful meeting of 
January 28: 


Mr. Churchill said that he had communicated to the Grand Duke Nicholas and to 
the French Admiralty the project for a naval attack on the Dardanelles. The Grand 
Duke had replied with enthusiasm, and believed that this might assist him. The 
French Admiralty had also sent a favourable reply, and had promised co-operation. 
Preparations were in hand for commencing about the middle of February. He asked 
if the War Council attached importance to this operation, which undoubtedly involved 
some risks. 

Lord Fisher said that he had understood that this question would not be raised to-day. 
The Prime Minister was well aware of his own views in regard to it. 


The Prime Minister observed in irreproachable Asquithese : 
“In view of the steps which had already been taken, the question 
could not well be left in abeyance.” Lord Kitchener “ considered 
the naval attack to be vitally important. If successful its effect 
would be equivalent to that of a successful campaign fought with 
the New Armies. One merit of the scheme was that if satisfac- 
tory progress was not made the attack could be broken off.” 
I remember hearing at the time that Mr. Balfour’s dialectical aid 
was material in helping Mr. Churchill to induce the War Council to 
accept his project. Mr. Balfour is a pre-eminent Parliamentarian, 
a most skilful controversialist, and a delightful personality, who 
has never made any pretence to bea strategist, and one would 
hardly have thought that his advice on such a problem would 
be conclusive. But then we must remember that Lord Fisher 
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and “the Admiralty” had either been talked over or reduced 
to silence, while the Board, to use Mr. Asquith’s phrase, was “ in 
abeyance,” and there is no trace of any considered information 
coming from the War Office beyond Lord Kitchener’s dictum, 
which, be it remembered, rested on the assumption that no 
Army would be required to execute what Mr. Churchill said the 
Navy was willing to undertake and believed it could do. Mr. 
Balfour’s view that “it was difficult to imagine a more helpful 
operation,” or Sir Edward Grey’s judgment, that “it would also 
finally settle the attitude of Bulgaria and the whole of the Balkans,” 
does not carry us very much further, though it indicates in our 
Foreign Minister some vagueness of geography. 

At this same War Council, according to the Hankey record, 
“Mr. Churchill said that the Naval Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean had expressed his belief that it could be done. 
He required from three weeks to a month to accomplish it. The 
necessary ships were already on their way to the Dardanelles.” 
But we must not forget that in extracting an opinion from “ the 
man on the spot” (Admiral Carden) the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had telegraphed (January 6), “ High authorities here 
concur in your opinion,” i.e. as to the feasibility of a naval attack 
on the Dardanelles, which Admiral Carden interpreted as indi- 
cating that Lord Fisher, among others, approved. But it subse- 
quently transpired that the latter had never been shown this 
telegram from Mr. Churchill ! 

The Report points out that Lord Fisher’s memorandum to 
the Prime Minister was not in the hands of the War Council at 
this meeting (January 28), nor had they been informed of the 
conversation between the Prime Minister, Lord Fisher, and 
Mr. Churchill preceding that meeting : 

The result, coupled with Lord Fisher’s silence, was that the members of the War 
Council, although they may have had some rather vague idea that Lord Fisher was not 
in agreement with the First Lord, were by no means well informed of his views. Lord 
Fisher has explained to us the reasons of his silence. He “did not want to have an 
altercation with his Chief at the Council.” Mr. Churchill, he said, “‘ was my Chief, and 
it was silence or resignation.”” When asked what he meant by stating to the Council 
that “he had understood that the [Dardanelles] question would not be raised to-day,” 
he replied: ‘I thought we would have time to think over it. I did not think that 
it would be gone on with at the meeting.” 


Lord Fisher naturally remained greatly dissatisfied, and we get 
this account of the subsequent scene : 


He rose from his seat with the intention of going to the room of Mr. Bonham Carter, 
the Prime Minister’s private secretary, and intimating his intention to resign. Lord 
Kitchener at the same time rose from his seat and, before Lord Fisher could leave the 
room, had some private conversation with him at the window. He strongly urged 
Lord Fisher not to resign, and pointed out that he was the only one present who dis- 
agreed with the Dardanelles operation. Eventually, according to a note Lord Fisher 
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It was arranged, therefore, that, prior to the official meeting on January 28, Lord 
Fisher and Mr. Churchill should meet in the Prime Minister’s room and discuss the 
matter with him. Save in respect to some points of slight importance as regards the 
precise language used, the accounts given to us by Mr. Asquith and Lord Fisher, as 
regards what occurred at this private meeting, tally. Mr. Churchill advocated the 
attack on the Dardanelles. Lord Fisher spoke in favour of those alternative schemes 
which we have not thought it advisable to describe, but to which we have already 
alluded. He did not criticize the attack on the Gallipoli Peninsula on its own merits, 
Neither did he mention to the Prime Minister that he had any thought of resigning if 
his opinions were overruled. The Prime Minister, after hearing both sides, expressed 
his concurrence in Mr. Churchill’s views. 


Before the scenes, as we know—it is the underlying theory 
of Parliamentarism—civilian control merely means political 
control: “ the experts have a free hand.” This enables all blame 
for failure to be diverted from Parliamentarians, though it does 
not prevent them from claiming all the kudos. But behind the 
scenes experts become “ very small beer,” and in a controversy 
between a civilian First Lord and the Naval First Lord as to 
whether a particular spot should or should not be bombarded a 
civilian Prime Minister plumps in favour of the politician against 
the admiral. Lord Fisher could not entirely suppress his doubts. 
According to Sir Maurice Hankey (an eminent amphibious strategist 
and Secretary of the War Council), at the fateful meeting of 
January 28 : 


Mr. Churchill said that he had communicated to the Grand Duke Nicholas and to 
the French Admiralty the project for a naval attack on the Dardanelles. The Grand 
Duke had replied with enthusiasm, and believed that this might assist him. The 
French Admiralty had also sent a favourable reply, and had promised co-operation. 
Preparations were in hand for commencing about the middle of February. He asked 
if the War Council attached importance to this operation, which undoubtedly involved 
some risks. 

Lord Fisher said that he had understood that this question would not be raised to-day. 
The Prime Minister was well aware of his own views in regard to it. 


The Prime Minister observed in irreproachable Asquithese : 
“In view of the steps which had already been taken, the question 
could not well be left in abeyance.” Lord Kitchener “ considered 
the naval attack to be vitally important. If successful its effect 
would be equivalent to that of a successful campaign fought with 
the New Armies. One merit of the scheme was that if satisfac- 
tory progress was not made the attack could be broken off.” 
I remember hearing at the time that Mr. Balfour’s dialectical aid 
was material in helping Mr. Churchill to induce the War Council to 
accept his project. Mr. Balfour is a pre-eminent Parliamentarian, 
a most skilful controversialist, and a delightful personality, who 
has never made any pretence to be a strategist, and one would 
hardly have thought that his advice on such a problem would 
be conclusive. But then we must remember that Lord Fisher 
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and “the Admiralty” had either been talked over or reduced 
to silence, while the Board, to use Mr. Asquith’s phrase, was “ in 
abeyance,” and there is no trace of any considered information 
coming from the War Office beyond Lord Kitchener’s dictum, 
which, be it remembered, rested on the assumption that no 
Army would be required to execute what Mr. Churchill said the 
Navy was willing to undertake and believed it could do. Mr. 
Balfour’s view that “it was difficult to imagine a more helpful 
operation,” or Sir Edward Grey’s judgment, that “it would also 
finally settle the attitude of Bulgaria and the whole of the Balkans,” 
does not carry us very much further, though it indicates in our 
Foreign Minister some vagueness of geography. 

At this same War Council, according to the Hankey record, 
“Mr. Churchill said that the Naval Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean had expressed his belief that it could be done. 
He required from three weeks to a month to accomplish it. The 
necessary ships were already on their way to the Dardanelles.” 
But we must not forget that in extracting an opinion from “ the 
man on the spot” (Admiral Carden) the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had telegraphed (January 6), “ High authorities here 
concur in your opinion,” i.e. as to the feasibility of a naval attack 
on the Dardanelles, which Admiral Carden interpreted as indi- 
cating that Lord Fisher, among others, approved. But it subse- 
quently transpired that the latter had never been shown this 
telegram from Mr. Churchill ! 

The Report points out that Lord Fisher’s memorandum to 
the Prime Minister was not in the hands of the War Council at 
this meeting (January 28), nor had they been informed of the 
conversation between the Prime Minister, Lord Fisher, and 
Mr. Churchill preceding that meeting : 

The result, coupled with Lord Fisher’s silence, was that the members of the War 
Council, although they may have had some rather vague idea that Lord Fisher was not 
in agreement with the First Lord, were by no means well informed of his views. Lord 
Fisher has explained to us the reasons of his silence. He “ did not want to have an 
altercation with his Chief at the Council.”” Mr. Churchill, he said, “‘ was my Chief, and 
it was silence or resignation.”” When asked what he meant by stating to the Council 
that “‘ he had understood that the [Dardanelles] question would not be raised to-day,” 
he replied: ‘I thought we would have time to think over it. I did not think that 
it would be gone on with at the meeting.” 


Lord Fisher naturally remained greatly dissatisfied, and we get 
this account of the subsequent scene : 


He rose from his seat with the intention of going to the room of Mr. Bonham Carter, 
the Prime Minister’s private secretary, and intimating his intention to resign. Lord 
Kitchener at the same time rose from his seat and, before Lord Fisher could leave the 
room, had some private conversation with him at the window. He strongly urged 
Lord Fisher not to resign, and pointed out that he was the only one present who dis- 
agreed with the Dardanelles operation. Eventually, according to a note Lord Fisher 
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made at the time, the latter “reluctantly gave in to Lord Kitchener’s entreaty, and 
resumed his seat.” 


Throughout these proceedings Sir Arthur Wilson, for analogous 
reasons to those inspiring Lord Fisher, remained silent. He told 
the Commission he was “ moderately adverse ” to the bombard- 
ment of the Dardanelles, adding : 


I thought other things might be better, but both the First Lord and I recognized 
that it was not my business to interfere, and if they decided on a plan all I was to do 
was to help them to the best of my ability. In fact, the main object in my declining 
to have any official appointment was that I might be put into a position in which I 
should have to oppose the First Lord or the First Sea Lord, or to support one against 
the other. 


Attention is called to the following extracts from Sir Arthur 
Wilson’s evidence : 


Apmirat Sir Wii1AM May: In the discussions prior to January 13, leaving the 
First Lord out, was there any general consensus of opinion favourable to an exclusively 
naval attack ?—A. I do not think there was. 

Q. In representing the opinion of the Admiralty to the War Council on January 13 
or on January 28, did the First Lord reflect these unfavourable opinions ?—A. No. I 
think he rather passed them over. He was very keen on his own views. .. . 

Str Wriiiam Proxrorp: In what way did you think the First Lord on the 28th 
failed to represent the difficulties to the War Council ?—A. In the first place, he kept on 
saying he could do it without the army ; he only wanted the army to come in and reap 
the fruits, I think, was his expression; and I think he generally minimized the risks 
from mobile guns, and treated it as if the armoured ships were immune altogether from 
injury. I do not mean to say he actually said they were immune, but he minimized 
the risk a great deal. 


Mr. Churchill told Lord Cromer : 


The effect produced upon my mind was that Sir Arthur Wilson’s state of mind on 
the subject, which I watched very carefully, was favourable to the bombardment, and 
encouraged me in thinking the bombardment would be successful. All the same, if 
Sir Arthur Wilson had been asked to give a vote, he would have voted in the negative. 

Q. He would have voted in the negative because he wanted to do some other 
operation 7?—A. Yes. 

Q. He never said to you, on the ground of the merits of the thing itself and the 
practicability of the thing itself, independently of operations elsewhere, that he thought 
you had better not undertake that operation ?—A. No one of those who were consulted— 
there were very few, but they were very important people—ever argued against the 
practicability. No one ever said: ‘‘ This is a thing which you cannot do,” and showed 
by practical simple reasons that it could not be done; the only arguments which were 
ever used were these general arguments which you have heard and I thought myself to 
some extent a judge of those. 


There was a further meeting of the War Council that same 
day (January 28) at 6 p.m., but in the interval this incident 
occurred as related by Mr. Churchill : 


Although the War Council had come to a decision in which I heartily agreed, and no 
voice had been raised against the naval plan, I felt I must come to a clear understanding 
with the First Sea Lord. I had noticed the incident of his leaving the table, and Lord 
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Kitchener following him to the window and arguing with him, and I did not know what 
was the upshot in his mind. After lunch I asked him to come to see me in my room, 
and we had a talk. I strongly urged him to undertake the operation, and he definitely 
consented to do so. I state this positively. We then repaired to the afternoon War 
Council meeting, Admiral Oliver, the Chief of the Staff, coming with us, and I announced 
finally on behalf of the Admiralty and with the agreement of Lord Fisher that we had 
decided to undertake the task with which the War Council had charged us so urgently. 

This I take as the point of final decision. After it, I never looked back. We had 
left the region of discussion and consultation, of balancings and misgivings. The 
matter had passed into the domain of action. 


These irregular, hole-and-corner, back-stairs, private efforts to 
overpersuade, to intimidate, or nobble the experts make a 
disquieting impression. Those who are surprised at the ease 
with which politicians triumph in Council must remember that 
they enjoy the immense advantage of being trained controver- 
sialists, while sailors and soldiers are unaccustomed to argue, 
their careers having been divided between receiving orders as 
subordinates and giving orders as superiors. Lord Kitchener was 
wont to complain to his friends of the hopelessness of embarking 
on discussions with Mr. Asquith or Mr. Winston Churchill and 
others, who had no difficulty in putting him in the wrong when 
he was obviously right and it was they who were wrong. As the 
Report points out, there was no longer, as on January 13, any 
question of “‘ preparing ”’ for an attack on the Dardanelles. “It 
was finally decided that an attack should be made by the Fleet 
alone, with Constantinople as its ultimate objective.” 

On such lamentable methods of transacting business the 
Commissioners naturally have something to say. They dis- 
approve the excessive docility of Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur 
Wilson, which if generally followed “ would exercise an extremely 
bad effect upon the general efficiency of the Public Services,” as 
the Parliamentary heads of Departments would be denied “ that 
healthy assistance which they have a right to expect, and which is, 
at times, much more likely to be rendered by reasonable and 
deferential opposition than by mere agreement resting wholly 
on a of discipline.” Mr. Churchill and Mr. Asquith are 
censured : 


We think that, considering what Mr. Churchill knew of the opinions entertained by 
Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson, and considering also the fact that the other experts 
at the Admiralty who had been consulted, although they assented to an attack on the 
outer forts of the Dardanelles and to progressive operations thereafter up the Straits 
as far as might be found practicable, had not done so with any great cordiality or enthu- 
siasm, he ought, instead of urging Lord Fisher, as he seems to have done at the private 
meeting after luncheon on January 28, to give a silent, but manifestly very reluctant, 
assent to the undertaking, not merely to have invited Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson 
to express their views freely to the Council, but further to have insisted on their doing 
so, in order that the Ministerial members might be placed in full possession of all the 
arguments for and against the enterprise. 
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Without wishing to impugn Mr. Churchill’s “ good faith,” 
as he “ thought that he was correctly representing the collective 
views of the Admiralty experts,” it is clear to the Commission 
“that he was carried away by his sanguine temperament and 
his firm belief in the success of the undertaking which he advo- 
cated. Although none of his expert advisers absolutely expressed 
dissent, all the evidence laid before us leads us to the conclusion 
that Mr. Churchill had obtained their support to a less extent than 
he himself imagined.” They are equally of opinion 


that the other members of the Council, and more especially the Chairman [Mr. Asquith], 
should have encouraged the experts present to give their opinion, and, indeed, should 
have insisted upon their doing so; and, moreover, that if the latter had expressed any 
doubts, a short adjournment should have taken place, in order to allow the matter to 
be further considered, possibly by the light of what other experts, not having seats on 
the Council, might have to say. 


It was common knowledge that naval opinion generally condemned 
attacks upon forts by ships unaided by troops. 


The Prime Minister was himself aware of this fact. Such being the case, it would » 
appear that special care should have been taken to elicit a full expression of the opinions 
entertained by the experts, and that they should have been urged to state them in their 
own way. What actually happened was that the stress laid upon the unquestionable 
advantages which would accrue from success was so great that the disadvantages which 
would arise in the not improbable case of failure were insufficiently considered. 


The point reached on January 28 was that the Government 
had irrevocably decided that the Fleet alone should force the 
Dardanelles, without any intention of calling in the Army, Lord 
Grey “confidently looked forward to a revolution taking place 
in Constantinople if once the British Fleet appeared in the Sea of 
Marmora.” Having thus drifted into naval operations, the next 
phase was the drift into military operations. It is not my phrase, 
but General Callwell’s (Director of Military Operations): “ We 
drifted into the big military attack.” Mr. Churchill, needless to 
say, was prepared to strip every other theatre of war that he 
could not boss, especially the Western Front, collecting as many 
as ten Divisions for a Side Show that would be all his own. 
In his eyes any campaign not directed by himself becomes 
secondary. By the middle of February the Admiralty was collect- 
ing a vast amount of transport and the Government were entangled 
in a military expedition without being aware of it. The first 
naval attack on the Dardanelles (February 19) showed, in the 
words of the Admiral,“ that the effect of long-range bombardments 
by direct fire on modern earthworks is slight.” This failure pro- 
duced “ acute discussions ” in the War Council, Lord Kitchener, 
among others, now realizing what “the Admiralty,” alias Mr. 
Churchill, had always known, namely, that the Fleet must commit 
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the Army, if only through the “advertisement” of the demon- 
stration. We should have no difficulty in spotting the advertising 
agent. 

: On February 26 (1915) Sir John Maxwell, commanding in Egypt, 
telegraphed that the former French Military Attaché at Constan- 
tinople thought that “a military expedition is essential for 
opening the Dardanelles passage to the Allied Fleet, and it would 
be extremely hazardous to land on the Gallipoli Peninsula as 
the Peninsula is very strongly organized for defence.” That same 
day Lord Kitchener telegraphed to General Birdwood, commanding 


_ what subsequently became famous as the Anzac Corps in Egypt, 


that his troops would be confined to “ minor operations,” such 
as “final destruction of batteries, after they had been silenced, 
under the covering fire of the battleships.” There was a painful 
wrangle over the dispatch of the 29th Division, as Lord Kitchener 
was naturally uneasy about the Western Front and the Russian 
theatre of war. Unfortunately he ultimately gave way, and 
this splendid Division went to its doom. 

On March 5 General Birdwood, who had now arrived at the 
Dardanelles, telegraphed to Lord Kitchener : “ I am very doubtful 
if the Navy can force the passage unassisted,” which he followed 
up by another the following day: ‘I have already informed you 
that I consider the Admiral’s forecast is too sanguine, and... 
I doubt his ability to force the passage unaided.” The Com- 
mission regard Lord Kitchener as mainly responsible for the 
decisions taken during this critical period, though they recognize 
“it is quite possible that, were he alive, he might be able to throw 
a new light upon them.” His position was one of great difficulty, 
as he had to provide for Home Defence as well as to maintain 
adequate forces in Flanders and Egypt. 

Was he to add to the demands which he had to meet the further liability of under- 
taking an additional military operation on a large scale in another and distant theatre 
of war? It can be no matter for surprise that he hesitated to do so. Subsequent 
events showed that the fears he entertained for the immediate future were groundless, 
but to impute any shadow of blame on that account would involve judging by the 
light of the wisdom which is the product of after-knowledge. 

With all respect, I would venture to differ from the Commission, 
who with two exceptions are civilians like myself, as to the wisdom 
of this enterprise from any point of view, either political or 
military, considering that at that time we had only begun to 
become a serious military Power. We simply invited disaster 
by planting “little packets” ‘we could not afford to spare at 
the wrong end of Gallipoli, where success would have involved 
another expedition across the Sea of Marmora before there 
could be any prospect of taking Constantinople. There is this 
further consideration, that had we possessed the four or five 
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hundred thousand men with all the necessary transport, supplies, 
guns, and munitions required to defeat a first-class military 
Power like Turkey fighting at home, and had ultimately suc- 
ceeded in handing Constantinople over to Russia, it might not 
inconceivably have taken our Ally out of the war, as she 
would then have realized her dearest ambition. But on any 
view the conduct of the Government was calamitous, as the only 
thing to do when a policy has been decided upon is to carry it 
out. Inaclassical passage of the Report Wait-and-See statesman- 
ship is thus described : 


Time, as Mr. Asquith very truly said to us, was all important. Yet for at least 
three weeks the Government vacillated and came to no definite decision in one sense 
or the other. The natural result ensued. The favourable moment for action was 
allowed to lapse. Time was given to the Turks, with the help of German officers, to 
strengthen their position, so that eventually the opposition to be encountered became 
of a far more formidable character than was originally to have been anticipated. More- 
over, even when the decision was taken, it was by no means thorough. 


Then, as we all know, Sir Jan Hamilton was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief, a symptom of anything but “‘ minor operations,” what- 
ever they might be called. General Hamilton informed the 
Commission that when discussing plans with Lord Kitchener the 
latter, in referring to landing, said, “I do not expect you to do 
it at all. I hope to get through without it.” But on March 19 
General Hamilton received what he interpreted as “ rather peremp- 
tory instructions to take the Peninsula.’’ Meanwhile Mr. Churchill 
had been inciting Admiral Carden to renewed effort. “If... 
success cannot be obtained without loss of ships and men, results 
to be gained are important enough to justify such a loss.” On 
March 16 Admiral Carden was compelled to resign through ill- 
health, being succeeded by Vice-Admiral de Robeck, who regarded 
himself as practically without discretion, for, as he told the 
Commission, though “a combined operation” was “ better,” 
“one was not consulted as to whether it was the right way to 
do it or not—we were told to bombard these forts, so we 
did it.” 
Q. You were told from the Admiralty ? 


A. Yes. ... We were always given to understand that there would have been 
a revolution in Constantinople if we had arrived there with the Fleet.* 


* This obsession was widespread, however groundless. From a ‘“‘ Supplement” to 
the First Report published to placate the Old Gang, though it contains little that 
can help their cause, we learn, “ An officer from the Admiralty was asked the following 
question: ‘ Did the intelligence in your possession favour the idea that the arrival 
of the British Fleet would have produced a revolution in Constantinople ?’ He replied : 
‘Oh, yes; certainly it would. I feel no hesitation in saying that.’ ” 

On March 17 General Paget, who was engaged on a special mission in the Balkans, 
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Political interference in strategy was clearly established in 
the interchange of views between Mr. Clyde and Admiral de 
Robeck. “ What ground had you, then, on March 17, for 
concurrence ? ” 


A. The necessity of going on. We were sent there to carry out a certain object, 
and the thing was to try and do it. 

Q. I think from the first when you went there you rather looked at the matter 
from the point of view of an Admiralty order to force the Dardanelles, and your job 
was to do it if you could ? 

A. Yes; that was our first object. Therefore, the order was to carry out a certain 
operation or try and do it, and we had to do the best we could. 


On this the Report observes : 


It may be gathered that Admiral de Robeck at the time considered the exclusively 
naval operation practicable if only the mine-field could be cleared, and his opinion was 
greatly influenced by political considerations, and particularly by the loss of prestige 
which would be involved if the attack were abandoned, and that the main reason which 
dictated the answer sent to the Admiralty questions on March 17 was “ the necessity 
of going on.” In fact, Admiral de Robeck thought he had orders to force the passage 
of the Dardanelles, and that it was his duty to do his best to carry out those orders. 


The second bombardment took place on March 18, sixteen 
ships taking part in the attack on the Straits, of which three were 
sunk, namely, the Irresistible, the Ocean, and the Bouvet—the 
crew of the latter being nearly all lost—and four rendered unfit 
for further immediate action. Nevertheless, under the impetus 
of Mr. Churchill the War Council the following morning (March 19) 
decided “‘ to inform Vice-Admiral de Robeck that he could continue 
the naval operation against the Dardanelles if he thought fit ” ; 
though, as the Commissioners point out, “had the attack been 
renewed within a day or two there is no reason to suppose that 
the proportion of casualties would have been less, and, if so, 
even had the second attack succeeded, a very weak force would 
have been left for subsequent naval operations.” But within a 
few days the men on the spot were able to impart some sanity 
to our Councils. Sir Ian Hamilton telegraphed to Lord Kitchener 
on March 23: 


I have now conferred with Admiral, and we are equally convinced that to enable 


telegraphed to Lord Kitchener that “the operations in the Dardanelles have made a 
deep impression; that all possibilities of Bulgaria attacking any Balkan State that 
might side with the Entente is now over, and there is some reason to think that shortly 
the Bulgarian Army will move against Turkey to co-operate in the Dardanelles opera- 
tion.” The Bulgarians are remarkably successful in deceiving the passing stranger, 
as we know from the fiasco of the Balkan Committee and the performances of the 
brothers Buxton, who were at one time treated as “experts” on Bulgarian policy. 
One would have thought that our operations in the Dardanelles became a material factor 
in rallying Bulgaria to the cause of the Central Powers, while its effect on the King of 
Greece was lamentable. 
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the Fleet effectively to force the passage of the Dardanelles the co-operation of the 
whole military force will be necessary. 


Admiral de Robeck simultaneously reported that “to achieve 
the object of the campaign a combined operation would be 
essential.” This telegram upset Mr. Churchill, though it is not 
clear why. In his own words, it “involved a complete change 
of plan and was a vital decision. I regretted it very much. [| 
believed then, as I believe now, that we were separated by ver 
little from complete success.” This proves afresh how utterly 
unfitted Mr. Churchill is to hold any responsible position, especially 
in war. For once the experts proved recalcitrant. In his own 
evidence : 


I proposed that we should direct the Admiral to renew the naval attack, according to 
his previous intention. The First Sea Lord, however, did not agree ; nor did Sir Arthur 
Wilson ; nor did Sir Henry Jackson. Lord Fisher took the line that hitherto he had 
been willing to carry the enterprise forward, because it was supported and recom- 
mended by the Commander on the spot. But now that Admiral de Robeck and Sir 
Ian Hamilton had decided upon a joint operation, we were bound to accept their view. 
I do not at all blame Lord Fisher for this decision. 


Be it noted, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour still agreed with Mr. 
Churchill. 

That was the end of the “ origin and inception ” period of the 
great catastrophe, which up to now had been purely naval, and 
thereafter was a combined operation, upon which the Commis- 
sioners are expected to present a further Report, unless the Old 
Gang succeed in suppressing it. 

I cannot do better than quote the general conclusions of 
Mr. Walter Roch, M.P., a very able young Radical Member of 
Parliament without any prejudice against Asquith government : 


(1) The facts disclosed in the course of the inquiry show that the War Council con- 
centrated their attention too much on the political ends to be gained by an offensive 
policy in the East and gave too little attention to the means by which that policy could 
be translated into terms of naval and military action. 

The War Council never had before them detailed staff estimates of men, munitions, 
and material, or definite plans showing them what military operations were possible. 

The War Council also underestimated without any real investigation the strength of 
the Turkish opposition. 

(2) The War Council rejected without sufficient consideration all previous opinions 
against a purely naval attack on forts. The problem of forcing the Dardanelles, even 
by a purely naval attack, required the consideration of the expert engineer and artillery- 
man as much as that of the expert naval officer, and should, therefore, have been 
submitted to a joint naval and military staff for investigation. 

(3) Mr. Churchill failed to present fully to the War Council the opinions of his naval 
advisers, and this failure was due to his own strong personal opinion in favour of a 
naval attack. Mr. Churchill should also have consulted the Board of Admiralty before 
such a large and novel departure in naval policy was undertaken. ’ 

(4) Itis difficult to understand why the War Council did not meet between March 19 
and May 14. The failure of the naval attack on March 18 showed the necessity of 
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abandoning the plan of forcing the passage of the Dardanelles by purely naval opera- 
tions. The War Council should then have met and considered fully the future policy 
to be pursued. 

(5) Important political advantages were gained by the first success of the naval 
attack and the possibility of further success. But these advantages would not have 
continued unless further operations had been undertaken at the Dardanelles or else- 
where in the East after the failure of the naval attack on March 18. 

(6) Finally, I strongly recommend that operations of a similar character should in 
future be thoroughly considered by a joint naval and military staff before they are 
undertaken. It is essential for the success of such operations that both the Navy and 
the Army should be recognized as integral factors consulting ard co-operating in the 
common policy to be pursued. 


The Man in the Street is anxious to know what the Man in 
the House proposes to do now that he has authentic and unim- 
peachable evidence as to the misgovernment of this unfortunate 
Empire. Is it tolerable that this regime should endure or that 
the convicted culprits should escape scot-free after the appalling 
loss of blood and treasure wantonly squandered through their 
callous imbecility and cynical indifference to public interests ? 


L. J. MAxsE 


WHAT THE FARMERS SAY 


[The author wishes it to be clearly understood that the opinions 
given in the following article are not necessarily her own, but are 
those she has repeatedly heard farmers express when talking about 
agricultural matters. | 


A Group of men stood on the pavement of the main street of a 
little town, which was thronged with people from all the country 
round, for it was the local market-day. 

“T say again,” asserted a tall commanding man, who was 
talking to the farmers who had collected round him, “ that the 
situation is serious, more serious than you realize! Read Lloyd 
George’s speech and see for yourself. Ships are put down day 
after day, which must tell in the long run, and you know he is 
right when he says last harvest was one of the worst for years. 
There is starvation before us—starvation, I tell you, unless you 
farmers can grow enough stuff to feed the nation! You must 
increase your production, largely increase it, or where will the 
country be?” 

“It’s all very well,” replied one of the gathering, “for you 
to talk like that, but you are not a farmer; you have not got to 
make a living out of the land at a time when labour is not only 
dear but almost unobtainable. I’ve got not only to make a 
living, but to keep a wife and family, and—my word !—educating 
and clothing children costs something nowadays! ” 

“Well,” remarked a smart, businesslike farmer, “ Lloyd 
George has put the matter quite plainly before us, and I think we 
ought not only to be satisfied, but very well pleased with the prices 
he guaranteed us. We can grow wheat now with every prospect 
of a reasonable profit, and not at a dead loss, but, as Jones has 
just said, the great difficulty is labour. It is no good saying what 
we are willing to do ; the question is what we can do. You can’t 
use prisoners in twos and threes, and large gangs would be no use 
on an ordinary farm. Of course there is this volunteer scheme, 
but I don’t feel much confidence in amateurs, however willing, 
as substitutes for men born and bred on the land. One of the 
few sensible things I have ever seen in a letter to the Press was 
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the suggestion that all road-men should be released for agricultural 
work, and that the county and district councils should apply for 
prisoners of war to repair the highways. The men off the roads 
would know how to handle tools, and the prisoners could be used 
in large parties for such work as road-mending. As far as paying 
labourers is concerned, I don’t think the 25s. minimum will 
make much difference, for all the best class of farmers have 
been giving that, or nearly that, for some time, and I really think 
the men ought to have it.” 

But before he could go on to say why he thought they ought 
to have it a strong, wiry, grey-headed old farmer with a weather- 
beaten face, who had hard work and determination written in 
every line of his figure, had come up, interrupted, and stopped 
him. “ What is it you're talking about?” he asked in the 
blunt, straightforward manner of the north-countryman. He had 
come south with practically nothing in his pocket many years 
ago, and was now one of the biggest farmers in the district— 
owner of pedigree cattle, prize horses, and first-class stock of all 
descriptions. 

“What is it you're talking about?” he demanded again. 
“About what the Government wants us farmers to do in the 
matter of food-production? Well, Lloyd George is the first 
person who has spoken sense about the agricultural situation, and 
we've every reason to be pleased with the prices he’s fixed. It’s 
no longer a gamble—we know where we are now, and can go 
ahead ; but there’s been enough nonsense talked before, and 
as for the way we farmers have been treated in the past, it makes 
me mad to think of it! If the governments of former years had 
only looked after agriculture we should have been a self-supporting 
nation. Why,” he burst out, “ why, when I came into this neigh- 
bourhood the land was nearly all under the plough, and grand 
wheat-land it was too! You could go for miles and see nothing 
but grain, field after field of it, which are now grass. Farms 
which then kept five or six teams of horses hard at work can 
be done with a couple of old screws now. Take Oaktree Farm, 
for instance, in Old James’s day. The old man generally had 
three carters living in and two that lived out, and he had never 
less than twelve horses in the stables ; now Young James manages 
with one carter and three horses! What didit ? You know what 
caused it! Times got worse and worse: the price of wheat sunk 
lower and lower, the price of everything went down, and the only 
things that rose were the wages. Did the Government of that day 
do anything for us? Did the British public care about the 
patriotic farmer? Did the people care for anybody as long as 
they could get cheap bread? Not they! What did it matter to 
them where the wheat came from? The flour was cheap; that 
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was all they cared for. What did it matter to them if Free Trade, 
if the foreign grain coming into the country, was sending the prices 
of the farmer’s products down? He could go to the d——; and 
he did too! Wheat dropped lower and lower; men, good men, 
and many of them, went to the wall. They were ruined, and no 
one cared. Who helped them—did the nation? Not it! It 
bought its foreign flour, made it into unwholesome white bread, 
and talked of the benefits of Free Trade. ‘ Benefits of Free Trade’ 
indeed !—the very words. make me feel sick! Well, many were 
ruined, but those who pulled through did the only thing they 
could: they put down most of the arable land, especially on 
the heavy wheat-growing soils, to permanent pasture, and took 
to rearing stock instead, which reduced the wages bill and did 
yield a bare living. To-day if you go over that country you will 
see that fields which fifty years ago were good ploughs are now 
covered with briers and brambles. The land will soon be forest 
again if they don’t take care what they are doing,” he wound 
up bitterly. Then, bursting out again, he continued: “ The 
whole thing maddens me, for what did that Radical-Free-Trade 
Asquith crew do for us but say, ‘ For the good of the country 
you must plough up this; for the good of the country you must 
sow so much of that’! At any rate, I don’t forget how we have 
been treated! And who is it that’s talking sense at last ?— 
why, a little Welsh lawyer who five years ago we couldn’t say 
anything bad enough about!’ With which final outburst he 
stalked off indignantly. 

One of the younger men looked at the other. ‘ Poor old 
chap! He is mad with anxiety. I suppose you know that his 
second boy is dangerously wounded, the eldest is home with a 
leg off, and the younger lad is just going out to France again. 
And,” he added significantly, “they were all volunteers. All 
the same,” he said thoughtfully, “I know there is a lot in 
what he says. I have heard my father say what awful times 
farmers went through in the early ’eighties, and about the laying 
down of the wheat-lands.” He went on: “I must say it does 
annoy me the way people talk and write about agriculture. They 
seem to think we are public philanthropists ; but most of them 
forget that farming is as much a business as any other trade, 
and we could no more afford last autumn to plough up good 
turf, on the chance of prices keeping up for a few years, than 
a grocer could afford to sell groceries under cost price. But 
the promised guarantee has made matters quite different, and 
there is now less speculation about the matter. With a merely 
temporary guarantee it would have been little better than a 
gamble, with the certainty of loss if foreign wheat came into the 
country again after the war on the same terms—or rather, no 
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terms—as of old. Personally I think Lloyd George’s speech on 
the food question and the agricultural position was very much 
to the point, and I only wish I had had enough men, for [ would 
then have tried the experiment of turning over some turfs and 
putting in some twenty or thirty acres of spring wheat. But really 
it is the old cry of ‘ Too late’ again! They’ve taken our men (I’ve 
no faith in these volunteers, soldiers, and prisoners as a means 
of keeping a farm going!) and it was only made possible for 
us to plant wheat profitably six months after it ought to have 
been in the ground. That Asquith lot ought all to be put on 
board a ship and placed in the way of a German submarine ! 
Well, I’ve done what I can. I’ve ploughed up two clover leys 
and am trying spring wheats on them; but even that is a risk, 
for every one says spring wheat is not much good—but, as I said 
before, ’m risking it!” 

“ Risking what ? Sowing wheat for the sake of the country ?”’ 
said another voice, and a smartly dressed man, who somehow or 
other looked rather out of place among these men who were so 
palpably of the soil, came into the conversation, adding: “ Of 
course we are risking it! I’ve put in at least seventy acres of 
spring wheat, all on old turfs, and a pretty job I had to get it 
planted with the weather we have had this year.” 

“Then more fool you, Mr. Green,” said a voice behind him, 
and, turning round, he saw a little man of the small farmer class. 
“Tf you weren’t what you be, an apron farmer,* you’d know 
better than to get puttin’ in wheat in a late spring like this—it is 
just wastin’ grain (exceptin’ on very early soils); an’ you'd 
know as how them old grass meadows be that full of grubs an’ 
blights an’ other things that they won’t grow nothin’ well for 
the fust year or two after they be turned over. An’ as for spring 
wheats, they ain’t much use at any time. The grain be a soft 
kind, an’ the millers don’t like it nohow—they say as it makes a 
poor flour.” 

But Mr. Green had not stopped to listen to remarks. which he 
considered as far beneath his notice, coming as they did from one 
of those “backward and ignorant” farmers. However, those 
he had turned to speak to had walked off together down the 
street, the one saying to the other: “I can’t stand that fellow 
Green, he gives himself such airs; and I know he left his last 
farm because he could not make it pay, and his people found 
the money to put him into his present one. Have you ever 
noticed that the less a fellow knows about agriculture the 
more he talks about it. There is nothing that chap likes 


. better than writing to the papers, getting up at dinners, and 


* An “apron farmer,” an expression used to denote an amateur or “gentleman 
farmer.” 
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making speeches, to say nothing of interviewing officials from 
the Board of Agriculture. No wonder, when these sort of 
people push themselves to the fore, that the general public 
should run away with the idea that farmers as a class are 
the biggest fools in the world. They forget that it is like 
many other trades—the successful man has something else to 
do than go spouting about the country; but, unfortunately, 
outsiders are apt to take their impressions from the person who 
makes the most noise, and at the present time there is more 
misleading, harmful nonsense appearing in the Press than ever 
before. Therefore all those who are connected with agriculture 
are ‘ backward, ignorant, and want instructing how to get better 
returns from their land’ by theorists and others who have never 
earned a penny at farming in their lives, who have no practical 
knowledge whatever, and generally begin by wanting farm- 
buildings rebuilt according to their own pet fads. Theoretical 
and scientific knowledge is a fine thing, but it must go hand in 
hand with common sense and practical experience. For instance, 
it is no use putting a man to plan an ideal cowhouse who has 
never cleaned out or fed a beast in his life ; still less is it any good 
sending him round to lecture men who have spent all their days 
doing it.” 

In the meantime those who were left behind were still talking 
in an animated group about the cold wet spring, the crops, the 
prospects, the guaranteed prices, and the somewhat contradictory 
orders of the Food Controller and the Board of Agriculture. 
One farmer was bemoaning the alteration in prices: “ First you 
mustn’t sell seed potatoes at more than £10 a ton, next day it’s 
£16. Then you are not to send calves to the butcher, for there 
must be plenty of meat to feed the people, but before you know 
where you are they find out there are too many cattle in this 
country, the stock must be reduced, and you can make as many 
calves into veal as you like! First it is one thing, then another, 
and you don’t know where you are for two minutes together ! ” 

At this point an old man of the working-farmer type, who 
wanted to air his own special grievance, interrupted him, saying 
with great indignation : | 

“The agent come, a young feller as knowed no more about 
farming than my boot—not as much, I ’spects, for the boot ’as 
bin on the land many a long day—an’ he says to me, ‘ Mr. Slow- 
coach,’ he says, all perlite-like, ‘ you'll have to plough up those 
two meadows in the valley and all the rest of the permanent 
pasture you can, for the farmers of England have got to feed 
the nation—and mind you put plenty of manure on the newly 
broken land ; you’ve never used enough artificials on your farm, 
and have no idea how to get the best out of the soil.’ That was 
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what he said to the likes of me, as was a farmin’ afore he was 
born; an’, to make matters worse, he said it afore that there 
head estate-workman chap, who was a-grinning behind his back— 
I shouldn’t have minded so much if he’d had his say private-like. 
I turned to him an’ says: ‘No chap has any right to talk about 
farmin’ as has never farmed, an’ I takes it as an insult that a 
young feller like you should speak so to an old man like me, 
an’ afore I’ll touch them two meadows (fancy ploughing them up, 
the best pastures I’ve got—water runnin’ through ’em, plenty 0’ 
shade, an’ everythin’ comfortable for the cattle in the summer !) 
I'll give you notice. You can kick me out if you like, but I 
wunner be dictated to by the likes of a jumped-up popinjay 
such as you or anybody else.” And here poor old Slowcoach 
wiped his large, damp, worried face with a rather dirty red pocket- 
handkerchief. ‘‘ These ’ere agent fellows,’ he went on, “ reads 
a little an’ talks a lot, until they thinks they knows all about it. 
I says no chap ought to be allowed to be a land agent until he’s 
farmed for ten years an’ made it pay; then he’d know summat 
of what he was talkin’ about. As for these new-fangled manures, 
I dunner hold with the stuffs. Give me good farmyard muck, 
which don’t take the nature out o’ the soil, then I'll grow you 
summat worth seein’. Yes, I says it: give me some good muck— 
stuff you can see goin’ on to the land, and not a few handfuls of 
dust as is blown away afore you can look at it. You won't 
catch me putting sulphates of this and sulphates of that on my 
fields! Ruinin’ th’ land, I calls it, an’ I wunner do it, not for 
all the agents in the kingdom. Besides, the stuffs be awful dear, 
an’ it’s Just ruinin’ oneself to spoil the ground. I says again, 
I wunner do it!” 

As old Slowcoach finished speaking a smart motor came gliding 
between the farm-carts that were passing up and down the street, 
stopped by the group, and Mr. Goahead, one of the big farmers 
of the district, jumped out. ‘‘ What’s that?” he asked. “ Arti- 
ficial manures, did you say? Oh, yes, they are dear—exorbitant 
in fact ; but I don’t care what I have to give, I shall put every 
scrap I can get on my land. Farmyard manure is all right as 
far as it goes, but give me artificials, for then you know exactly 
what you are putting into the soil. How could I grow acres and 
acres of early potatoes on the old system ? And now I know what 
the price is to be, I shall put in more than ever; so, with the 
look-out what it is, artificials will be our salvation. The Govern- 
ment talks about breaking up the grass-land, but what is the use ? 
We have not the labour to cultivate it when we do. They’ve 
taken thousands of men. off the land and expect us to act as if 
new hands grew on the hedgerows! I have ploughed up one field 
that I laid down two years ago, but I couldn’t manage any more 
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with my present stafi—permanent turfs were out of the question! 
I shall depend on manuring heavily to increase my production, 
for it is far more economical both in time and labour to make 
our present arable land yield well than it is to break up old pastures. 
I have just enough men left to cultivate what land I have under 
the plough, and, were the temptation ever so great, where could 
I get extra men from to plough up grass? No, I’m sure the right 
thing to do is to grow fifty acres of first-class crops rather than a 
hundred of third-class ones. What’s that you say? Artificial 
manures spoil the land! I never heard such antiquated rubbish 
in my life—they’ll be our salvation during this war!” 

In the meantime another person had joined the gathering— 
a quiet little man in motor-bicycle overalls, who had left one of 
the latest things in powerful machines standing a little way down 
the street, and now asked, “ What are you fellows talking about ? 
How to get the most out of the land, and about ploughing up 
old pastures? Well, my landlord and his agent have got the 
business completely on the brain; besides, I have been simply 
snowed under with forms, leaflets, and letters from all sorts of 
departments. Of course, being in a biggish way (I have fifteen 
hundred acres, you know), they come worrying me about all 
sorts of matters, from the latest thing in lady workers to a new 
type of tractor, or perhaps the amount of manure you should 
put on a dug-up tennis-lawn that is to grow potatoes! Have I 
many women? No, only one or two at the moment, but I shall 
have more later on, for the same hands I had last year will come 
to me for lifting the potatoes, root-hoeing, and that sort of work. 
I know one thing: I shall do all I can to keep my regular men. 
I have just raised them another shilling a week, which brings 
their wages up to the Government minimum, with plenty of extras 
in addition, and they want the money. Look at the price of 
everything! Bread, for instance, is twice what it was two years 
ago, and how can a man feed a family on the old wages with the 
cost of living doubled ? Besides, they are not likely to remain 
contented when they hear unskilled volunteers are having twenty- 
five shillings, and when they know that the prices of all farm 
produce have risen too. Look what beef is! Some animals of mine 
made over eighty shillings a hundredweight yesterday, but against 
that you must remember that cakes are appalling in price. Yet, 
all the same, the times are not so bad for farmers, and I am sure, 
when we can afford it, it is only right we should pay our men well. 
And then it stands to common sense that with labour as scarce as 
it is you will have to pay for it, so one might as well do it with 
a good grace. About women workers? Oh, as I told you before, 
I’m employing all the girls I can get about the neighbourhood, 
but I’m not going to import any ‘ lady-workers ’ from a distance : 
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they are too expensive for one thing ; they want the same wages 
as the men and only do half the work. Besides, they wouldn’t 
like working with the farm hands, and the men wouldn’t like 
working with them, but women of their own class are another 
matter.” 

“JT had an excellent girl,” said one man. “She milked the 
cows, took the milk to town, fed the pigs, cleaned them out, 
saw to all the animals, and kept at it all day long.” 

“ Yes,” retorted two or three voices at once, “ she was old 
Samuel’s daughter, brought up on a farm, knew all about it, 
and was a right good hard-working girl. You didn’t appreciate 
her when you had her ; you worked her hard and paid her badly, 
and it serves you right that she should have gone munition- 
making, at which she can earn money without being slaved to 
death! She was worth more than any two lads you ever had 
put together ! ” 

“Right you are!” cried another. “ A girl like that is worth 
her weight in gold, and if I could only get a couple of hard-working 
farmers’ daughters, wouldn’t I take them on sharp? But most 
of the girls about here are afraid of the dirt ; they’d rather stop at 
home and play the piano than get out on the land, and because they 
won't do it the cottage girls are also frightened to be seen in the 
fields. But as for taking on ‘ women volunteers ’ and ploughing 
up all my grass-land—that is another matter altogether!” 

“Ay, that just be it,” said old Farmer Jones of Backwoods. 
“Tt ain’t I mind havin’ women, for I minds the time when women 
worked regular on the land, but I don’t want, an’ ain’t goin’ to 
have, no strange Suffragette ladies a-playin’ about my farm: 
I'd like to see em at it now—they’d be swallowed up in the sludge 
o the gateways! I'd be glad now to get a girl or two out 0’ 
the cottages, for I’m that short-handed I don’t know where to 
turn; three o’ my fellers be joined up, an’ young Jarge will have 
togoina month. O’ course, I could get exemption for him, but 
the lad thinks as how he ought to go, an’ I wouldn’t be the one 
to keep him back. ‘Substitutes,’ d’yer say? ‘ Substitutes’ 
indeed! I’m sick of the word! They sent me one when they 
called up Jim in the autumn, an’ a pretty substitute he was—a 
“gentleman’s servant,’ if you please, with hands as soft an’ white 
as alady’s! The chap meant well, I must say, but he weren’t no 
= at all—spent most on his time a-greasing the blisters on his 

ands! But I dunner say nothin’, for I dunner want to put 
the landlord’s back up; he thinks his chap is workin’ hard for 
the farmers, so I’ve said nowt, but just lets him hang about.” 

“Well,” interrupted another farmer, “my experience of 
substitutes is worse. They sent me a discharged soldier, whose 
one idea was the public, and who wouldn’t do anything sober, 
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and still less when he was drunk, and who talked to my other 
men and made them discontented ; so I told the authorities he 
was no good and asked for another. The next one was a useful 
sort of chap, who, if he didn’t know much, was at any rate willing 
to learn, but he was ‘ took bad’ and had to leave, so that wag 
the end of him. The way some people talk and write, as if there 
was no skill or experience wanted in farm labour, is too sickening, 
Another thing which, when it doesn’t make me feel mad, always 
amuses me is the way people write to the Press about digging 
up lawns and flower-gardens to grow potatoes. They little know 
that you want the best of soils, heavily manured, in which to 
plant them! I should like to see what sort of crops will be 
lifted from those lawns—if they get as many potatoes as they 
put in for seed they will be lucky! And some of them won’t get 
any seed to put in, for seed is very scarce. They’ve dug their bits 
of ground before they knew how they were to plant them—<its the 
old tale, you must catch your hare before you can cook it! And 
then last summer there were people who ‘ made hay ’ in gardens 
in which you could hardly swing a cat round, and built ricks the 
size of one good cock—so small the bit of stuff could not possibly 
heat and was no better than rubbish. Not long ago some people 
asked me if I would buy their ‘rick’! I said, ‘No, thank you,’ 
but nothing more, for I knew they meant well and it was only 
ignorance; but still, it annoys one when men and women who 
have never been on the land tell one what one ought to do. 
Farming is like a horse: every Englishman thinks he knows all 
about it by instinct and has no need to be taught.” 

“Tt’s all very well talkin’ about this, that, an’ the other,” 
said old Farmer Jones, coming into the conversation again, “ but 
the real serious thing ain’t what people as knows no better does 
in their gardens, neither be it how many thousands of extra 
acres 0’ wheat were or weren’t sown last autumn, but how much 
winter grain was spoilt during that there spell of hard weather. 
We’ve had the worst winter I remembers for a quarter of a century, 
and there’s many a thousand bags o’ seed been wasted through 
it. I had three fields of latish sown wheat, one of winter oats, 
and a field of beans, an’ they be all spoilt ; they'll never come to 
nothin’, an’ I’ll have to plough ’em up and put in oats. It ain't 
only the loss o’ the seed, but there’s the wasted time an’ labour 
as well. An’ it’s sure to be the same all over the country. Mine 
were comin’ on fairly well afore the frost, now there be only a 
few yellow shoots left, an’ most o’ they be grazed off by little 
birds. It’s awful what small birds will do in bad times; they'll 
nip off green shoots till it looks as if rabbuts had bin at work. 
And as for the game, you should have seed what the pheasants 
did to my grain when it was just a-comin’ through in the autumn. 
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They were all over the fields, an’ mawkins,* feathers, paper, and 
rubbish didn’t scarce em for long, they were soon stalking the 
corn up worse than ever.” 

“JT don’t know what you are grumbling about game for,” 
said one of the farmers, ‘‘ for you know quite well we are to be 
allowed by the Government to kill pheasants when they are 
damaging the crops.” 

“So we may be, but what’s the permission worth? First 
you have to go before this Board, and that Committee, an’ then 
perhaps they'll send some one to shoot the birds, after which 
they'll tell you what’s to be done with them. No, thanks! It 
aint good enough for me! Besides all that, Mr. Reams, my 
landlord, keeps the shootin’ in his own hands, an’ he ain’t a bad 
sort ; he always sends me two or three brace o’ birds in the season, 
an’ last time he asked me to come an’ have a bit o’ sport with 
him, an’ I did—not as how I killed many birds, but I shot at plenty, 
an’ he gave I a tip-top luncheon. I never enjoyed myself better, 
an’ I couldn’t go an’ play him a dirty trick by kallin’ his pheasants 
behind his back arter that. Then, you know, it ain’t as if they 
be tame-reared birds, for they’re not, they be-all wild ones. He 
sent his keepers off, an’ ain’t reared a pheasant since the war.” 

“Yes, that is one thing,” said the man who had spoken before, 
“but take my case. The shooting is let to a lot of cads from 
B——m,” mentioning a big manufacturing town. “They’ve had 
a lot of birds reared, but these commercial fellows are either 
too mean or don’t know enough about pheasants to feed them 
properly in the coverts, so they scatter about the fields like flocks 
of fowls, where they’ve done me a sight of damage. Then these 
chaps come down in a huge great motor, bringing bottles and 
large luncheon-baskets with them, and they seem to think of 
nothing else but eating and drinking. They blaze away at the 
birds, missing most of them, and if they do hit one by chance 
it is only its tail-end, so the poor thing flies for miles before it 
drops and dies under a bush. Then these great fat chaps get 
over my fences, putting their clumsy feet on the top and smashing 
them down ; yet all that I had from them last year was a brace 
of partridges that must have come out of the Ark and an old 
cock-pheasant with spurs a mile long. I don’t want to go wasting 
time before Committees, but I should like to see them pheasants 
lessened—but maybe they won’t get any more,” he added darkly. 
“It is very different on our estate,’’ said another farmer, 

‘but quite as bad in its way, for our landlord went off on active 

Service as soon as war was declared and left orders that no birds 

were to be reared or shot. He says that shooting is wrong in 

war-time, so he won’t even let his agent keep the birds down 
* A “mawkin” is a scarecrow. 
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by going round with a friend or two. Of course no pheasants 
have been reared, but as the wild ones have never been touched 
the place is swarming with birds. We have all been to the agent 
to ask him to get them shot or let us shoot them, but it is ‘ No, 
they are only ‘a few wild hens which must be left for stock.’ 
A few hens indeed! Why, the place is swarming!” 

“Well,” remarked another of the group, “it is different again 
with me. My landlord came to me last summer and asked me 
if I would like to have the shooting over my own farm. After 
thinking for a bit I said I would, and what’s the result? It 
cost me a £3 licence, but we’ve never kept the house so cheaply 
as we have done during the past six months, for we've lived 
on pheasants and partridges.”’ : 

* Talking of sport,” said his friend, “‘ they should stop hunting 
until after the war. People have no right to go riding over our 
land and amusing themselves at a time like this. We have 
something else to do than waste our time making up gaps, shutting 
gates, and bringing back strayed animals after the hounds have 

one by.” 

Nee Oh, come now,” expostulated a younger man, who in his 
breeches and gaiters had rather a horsey look, “‘ it is not as bad 
as all that, and I’m sure if we don’t keep the hunting going, if 
we once let it stop, we shall never start it again, and I don’t 
believe there is a man here who wouldn’t be sorry to see the end 
of hunting. Ah, I thought so,” as he looked round the circle of 
faces, most of which were breaking into a sort of shamefaced 
smile. “ Yes, I knew that was it. We farmers always growl 
and grumble, but we never mean a quarter of what we say, and 
most of us know that hunting is the finest sport in the world. 
Also it’s for the good of the country to keep it going. Where 
would the cavalry have got their horses from when war broke 
out, and before we could get over all those fiddle-headed American 
things, if there had been no hunters to commandeer? As for 
doing damage now, so few people go out that they do no harm 
at all. I grant you that when the fields were big I hated to 
see hounds run across my farm, but a few people just jogging 
round and helping to ‘carry on’ won’t harm anybody. 
when all is said and done, you don’t grudge munition-makers 
their recreation in the cinemas, so why grudge the people on 
the land a little amusement with the hounds.” 

“Bother the hunting!” cried the farmer who had previously 
spoken of the value of artificial manures. “ What does it matter 
whether the hounds go out or not ? What we were talking about, 
and what is really important, is that, however we farmers have 
been treated by the nation in the past—however agriculture has 
been looked down upon and neglected, or interfered with to the 
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detriment of the farmer, and whatever its prospects are after 
the war—the obvious duty remains, that we must produce as 
great a quantity of food-stuffs as we can, for the country will 
need them sorely if things go on as they are doing for another 
six months. And as we are not philanthropic millionaires, but 
only plain business men striving to earn a living, we must try 
and do it in the most profitable and businesslike manner possible, 
which, in my opinion, in the present state of the labour supply, 
will not be by ploughing up old turfs, but by more highly culti- 
vating our existing arable land. If the Government will assure 
us of an unlimited supply, at reasonable prices, of artificial manures 
and of cakes (and cakes are wanted, not merely for cattle-food, 
but to ensure good manure for the crops, which those who talk 
of cutting off the supply don’t seem to realize), we shall be able 
to do wonders. It is scientific farming of the existing ploughs 
in which lies our salvation, but however hard they are pressed 
for men, the Government must let us keep those we have left ; 
we cannot spare any more and continue to cultivate the same 
quantity of land.” 

So saying, he turned on his heel and walked off. 

“ Ay, he’s ‘ hit the nail on the head,’ ” was the general comment 
as the group broke up and dispersed. ‘‘ Now that Lloyd George 
has made it possible for us to grow wheat without fear of being 
ruined, we only want to know we may keep our men and have 
plenty of cheap artificials. Give us plenty of artificials and we'll 
save the country yet! They’ve taken a long time to find it out, 
but people—and even the Government—have discovered at last 
that the farmers are the backbone of old England! And, given 
the means to do so, we’ll pull her out of this fix! But they mustn't, 
when the war is over, let the country fall back into the old evil 
en of Free Trade, neglected home produce, and cheap foreign 
0 ! 9 
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If England was what England seems 

An’ not the England of our dreams, 

But only putty, brass, an’ paint, 

Ow quick we’d drop her! But she ain't! 


THESE lines are to be found in Rudyard Kipling’s poem “The 
Return,” written to celebrate the home-coming of the troops—all 
arms—after the South African War. In the expressive Cockney 
dialect in which Kipling delights, the London soldier speaks of 
the change the war has wrought in him—a change he sums up 
as being “the makin’s of a blooming soul.” And the South 
African War was, as our soldiers have often said, a “ picnic” 
beside the present Titanic struggle. What changes are taking 
place in the hearts and souls of the men who month after month— 
aye, and year after year—have faced shot and shell and death 
in its most hideous form and cold and wet and mud and snow and 
horrors past description? It is a strange and wonderful problem 
—a problem that has intense reality and significance ; for it is 
in the hands of these men when they return that the destiny of 
England will lie. One thing we can be assured of : there probably 
is not one of these men who after a few months in the trenches 
cannot re-echo with even deeper sincerity the significant conclusion 
of Kipling’s South African soldier : 
I started as a average kid, 
I finished as a thinkin’ man. 

Thoughts are waking to life in our men’s minds that were 
probably there deep down before this great crisis stirred the still 
waters, half unconscious, wholly inarticulate ; for the Englishman 
is not given to self-expression, especially where his deeper emotions 
are concerned ; his is a reticence so complete that more superficial 
races stand amazed. The war correspondents, official and 
unofficial, have drawn for us endless surface pictures of our English 
soldiers, of their marvellous cheerfulness under the most trying 
conditions, of their equal readiness for sport or battle, of their 
never-failing kind-heartedness, of their pluck and patience under 
such a strain of toil and suffering as would seem beyond the limit 
of human power to endure. But the picture, lifelike as it is, 
is yet drawn from the outside ; of the inner depths of the soldier’s 
nature it suggests little or nothing. It is only those who have 
served side by side with Tommy Atkins, who have watched him 
daily in war and work and play with observant, sympathetic eyes, 
who can speak of the man as he really is. An American, Mr. 
James Norman Hall,* who took the King’s shilling at the begin- 
* Kitchener’s Mob, by James Norman Hall (Constable). 
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ning of the war and trained and served with Kitchener's Army 
for some time at the Front, has drawn a picture of his English 
comrades that will surely endure. He has had a nature keen 
enough and sympathetic enough to pierce to those emotions 
which the Englishman in his shyness and reticence keeps so 
carefully concealed under an air of indifference and of surface 


ety. 
“ This is what Mr. Hall writes : 


The better I knew Tommy, the better I liked him. He hasn’t a shred of senti- 
mentality in his make-up. There is plenty of sentiment, sincere feeling, but it is admir- 
ably concealed. I had been a soldier of the King for many months before I realized 
that the men with whom I was living, sharing rations and hardships, were anything 
other than the healthy animals they looked. They relished their food and talked 
about it. They grumbled at the restraints military discipline imposed on them, and 
at the paltry shilling a day they received for the first really hard work they had ever 
done. They appeared to regard England as a miserly employer, exacting their last 
ounce of energy for a wretchedly inadequate wage. To the casual observer theirs was 
not the ardour of loyal sons fighting for a beloved Motherland. Rather it seemed that 
of irresponsible schoolboys on a long holiday. They said nothing about patriotism or 
the duty of Englishmen in war-time. And if I attempted to start a conversation along 
that line, they walked right over me with their boots on. This was a great disappoint- 
ment at first. I should never have known from anything that was said that a man 
of them was stirred at the thought of fighting for Old England.* .. Months before I 
should have been astonished at this reticence. But I had learned to understand Tommy. 
His silences were as eloquent as any splendid outbursts or glowing tributes could have 
been. Indeed, they were far more eloquent. Englishmen seem to have an instinctive 
understanding of the futility, the emptiness of words in the face of unspeakable 
experiences. It was a matter of constant wonder to me that men living in the daily 
and hourly presence of death could so surely control and conceal their feelings. Their 
talk was of anything but home, and yet I knew they thought of but little else. 


Seldom, indeed, has that intense reticence been broken ; yet, 
fortunately for us at home, it has sometimes; and the soul of 
the English soldier—surely the very soul of England herself— 
has been revealed. Sometimes the unveiling has come in one 
of those sacred. letters, the last treasured consolation in many 
bereaved homes, written to be sent only if the dark frontier were 
crossed, so that the soldier might say in death what he could 
never say in life. More often those deep, unutterable thoughts 
and feelings, never spoken by Englishmen in ordinary talk between 
man and man, have found expression in the wonderful poetry of 
the trenches. It has been said that on the banks of the ugliest 
ditches often blow the tenderest and most delicate flowers; the 
horrors of trench warfare seem to have stirred to widespread life 
among our English fighters that great gift of song which has been 

* The story of numbers of those silent, unconscious heroes who went to their death 
for England at once willingly and reluctantly has been written in four lines with a 
pathos that wounds by Bernard Gilbert, the Lincolnshire dialect poet: 

He didn’t want to go; 
Not when the war began, 


But all at once he went, 
The’ he said he hadn’t meant. 
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the peculiar and unique glory of the English people from the days 
of Caedmon and Chaucer. That strong tie to home and count; 
which Norman Hall found to exist below the wordlessness of the 
English soldier has found expression in wonderful and varied 
form in these poems which are inspired with an intensity of 
patriotic devotion and tenderness that can hardly be measured. 
Before the war men had talked as if the love of England was 
dying out, as if our island home—“ that precious jewel set in the 
silver sea ’—which Shakespeare loved, had ceased to hold the 
hearts of her sons, who had wandered away from her into the 
barren deserts of cosmopolitanism and internationalism. No word 
of that sort is heard now. For the love of England has indeed 
shown itself deep and strong, if unexpressed ; it only needed the 
spark of danger and sacrifice to flare at once into unquenchable 
flame. England called to her children to give all that man or 
woman can offer; and from the uttermost parts of the earth 
they answered to her call. 
O England of our Fathers and England of our Sons, 
Above the roar of battling hosts, the thunder of the guns, 
A Mother’s voice was calling us, we heard it oversea, 
The Blood which Thou didst give us is the blood we spill for Thee. 
So has written a Canadian soldier *; and echo answers back 
from distant Australia : 
Oh, England, I heard the cry 
Of those who died for thee 
Sounding like an organ voice 
Across the wintry sea. 
They lived and died for England, 
And gladly went their way— 
England, oh, England, 
How could I stay ? t 
And in England herself great, even terrible, was the awakening. 
On that fourth day in August when war was declared, how many 
men and women realized for the first time in their quiet, sheltered 
lives, and realized with amazement, what England meant to 
them—something more than life and love, something sublime, 
immeasurable! Rupert Brooke in one of his essays has written 
of the thoughts that passed through one man’s mind—his own, no 
doubt, but typical enough all the same. 

As he thought “ England and Germany,” the word “ England” seemed to flash 
like a line of foam. With a sudden tightening of his heart he realized that there might 
be a raid on the English coast. He didn’t imagine any possibility of it succeeding, but 
only of enemies and warfare on English soil. Theideasickened him. He was immensely 
surprised to perceive that the actual earth of England held for him a quality... 4 
quality which, if he’d been sentimental enough to use the word, he’d have called “ holi- 
ness.” His astonishment grew as the full flood of “England” swept him on from 
thought to thought. He felt the triumphant helplessness of a lover. 


* In the Battle Silences, by Frederick George Scott, Ist Canadian Div., B.E.F. 
(Constable). 
+ James Drummond Burns, of Melbourne, killed at Gallipoli, aged twenty. 
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That same discovery has been made by thousands and tens 
of thousands, of whom too many, alas, lie in nameless graves in 
France and Flanders and Gallipoli, under the stormy waves of 
the North Sea, and in the desert sands of Africa and Mesopotamia. 
But from those obscure resting-places all send back the same 


message - Tell England we lie here content. 


They had found out that the more they gave, the more sacred 
to them became the country they loved; she became theirs in 
a sense never realized before. 
Yet I have fought and bled for you, 
And, by that selfsame sign, 
Still must I love you, yearn to you, 
England—how truly mine ! 
The treasure they had held so lightly had now become precious 
beyond all price ; indeed, the thought that the war was to some 
extent sent to exorcise that materialistic spirit which had made 
this great possession seem of little value is an idea that is often 
suggested by the soldier-poet. Very finely is it expressed by 
Lieut. Geoffrey Howard : 
‘ God gave us England from of old, 
But we held light the gift he gave ; 
Our royal birthright we have sold, 
And now the land we lost for gold 
Only our blood can save... . 
Maivern men must die and kill 
That wind may blow on Malvern Hill ; 
Devonshire blood must fall like dew 
That Devon’s bays may yet be blue ; 
London must spill out lives like wine 
That London’s lights may shine. * 


A similar thought can be traced in Lance-Corporal Harvey’s 
poem found in the little volume he has published, dedicated 
“To all Comrades of mine who lie dead in foreign fields for love 
of England or who live to prosecute the war for another England ” : 

If we return, will England be 
Just England still to you and me? 
The place where we must earn our bread ? 
We who have walked among the dead. 
And watched the smile of agony, 
And seen the price of Liberty, 
Which we have taken carelessly 
From other hands. Nay, we shall dread, 
If we return, 
Dread lest we hold blood-guiltily 
The thing that men have died to free. 
Oh, English fields shall blossom red 
In all the blood that has been shed, 
By men whose guardians are we, 
If we return.t 


* Soldier Poets (Erskine Macdonald). 
t A Gloucestershire Lad, by F. W. Harvey (Sidgwick and Jackson). 
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Mr. Norman Hall has said that while the men never talked 
of home, he knew they thought of little else. What is a charac- 
teristic common to all the soldier-poets whose work I have studied, 
however varied their forms of expression and their metrical skill, 
is the intensity of their devotion to home, as symbolized not only 
in their own county or village but often still more deeply in some 
local landmark—a range of hills, a lofty spire, or some ancient 
building ; and together with this is the closeness end delicacy 
of their observation of all those little things in nature that make 
England what she is, giving her an individuality, a unique character 
different from that of every other country. Hach of these soldier- 
poets can say with Lance-Corporal Harvey : 

Within my heart I safely keep, 
England, what things are yours: 

Your clouds, and cloud-like flocks of sheep 
That drift o’er windy moors. 

It is of such things as these they are thinking all the time. 
The horrors of war—the destruction and desolation of fair stretches 
of country—have opened their eyes as never before to the peace 
and natural beauty of England, still safe from the invader. An 
interesting little detail is recorded: by Norman Hall, that the 
soldiers coming straight from England felt a peculiar horror and 
indignation at the twisted, shell-shattered poplars and willows of 
“No Man’s Land,” giving them the name of “ Kaiser Bill’s flowers.” 
The same feeling has inspired more than one of these soldier- 
poems. Lance-Corporal Michael writes on the spring beauty of 
Stratford-on-Avon : 

Orchard land! Orchard land ! 
Damson blossom, primrose bloom : 
Avon, like a silver band, 
Winds from Stratford down to Broome : 
All the orchards shimmer white 
For an April day’s delight : 
We have risen in our might, 
Left this land we love, to fight, 
Fighting still that these may stand, 
Orchard land! Orchard land ! * 

The same idea is even more forcibly expressed in Lance-Corporal 

Harvey’s little poem, entitled ‘‘ Defiance ”’ : 
I saw the orchards whitening 
To Easter in late Lent. 
Now struck of hell’s own lightning 
With branches broken and bent 
Behold the tall trees rent :— 
Beaten with iron rain ! 
And ever in my brain 
To every shell that’s sent 
Sounds back this small refrain :— 
‘** You foolish shells, come kill me, 


* Soldier Poets. 
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Blacken my limbs with flame : 
I saw the English orchards 
(And so may die content) 

All white before I came!” 

“X” is not, strictly speaking, a soldier-poet, but in his 
stirring War Poems he seems in many ways to come very near the 
heart of the trenches ; and he has surely expressed the truth for 
many and many a soldier as he has stood waiting in tense silence 
for the order to “ go over the parapet ”’ in his lines : 

I know that all our England shone before you 
When you went down. It made a radiance 
Even of the front of death. 

Though, perhaps, it is not so much “all England” as that 
little corner of England which is home. “ Home—what a perfect 
place,” wrote Lieut. E. Wyndham Tennant, one of the many who 
have given their lives to keep it perfect, in his beautiful little 
poem “ Home Thoughts in Laventie,” written amid the trampled 
mud and desolation of a shell-shattered village : 

I saw green banks of daffodil, 
Slim poplars in the breeze, 
Great tan-brown hares in gusty March 
A-courting on the leas ; 
And meadows with their glittering streams and silver scurrying dace, 
Home—what a perfect place.* 
And it is home in the same way—a dearly loved corner of 
England—which fills the mind of the soldier who wrote : 
I can’t forget the lane that goes from Steyning to the Ring 
In summer time and on the Downs how larks and linnets sing 
High in the sun. The wind comes off the sea, and oh, the air ! 
I never knew till now that life in old days was so fair. 
But now I know it in this filthy, rat-infested ditch, 
When every shell must kill or spare, and God alone knows which, 
And I am made a beast of prey, and this trench is my lair— 
My God! I never knew till now that those days were so fair. 
And we assault in half an hour and—it’s a silly thing, 
I can’t forget the lane that goes from Steyning to the Ring. 

And a soldier os for England in distant German East 
Africa is stirred by the same thoughts ; and to him in the burning 
tropical heat and the dreariness of the desert comes the picture 
of one little West-Country corner of the land whose love has 
inspired, him : 

Marching on Tanga, marching the parched plain 
Of wavering spear-grass past Pangani river, 
England came to me—me who had always ta’en, 
But never given before—England, the giver, 

In a vision of three poplar trees that shiver 

On still evenings of summer, after rain, 

By Slapton Ley, where reed-beds start and quiver 
When scarce a ripple moves the upland grain.t 


* Worple Flit, by E. Wyndham Tennant (Blackwell). 
t Philip Johnson. Published in the Daily News. { Published in the Times. 
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Face to face with death—face to face with horrors worse than 
death—to many of these soldier-poets has been given a wonderful 
revelation of the joy and beauty of life. In much of the lyric 
poetry written before the war it is impossible not to recognize a 
very definitely minor note. Even when the poet was celebrating 
the beauties of nature he too often seemed oppressed with antici- 
pations of approaching decay, while many were the introspective 
and psychological poems devoted to the gloomy problems of the 
decadent soul. Life was hardly worth living, yet death was hardly 
worth dying; the world had, indeed, “ grown old and cold and 
weary ” ; when suddenly the great call came and the world and 
life and death to all who answered it were transformed and glorified. 

“We have come into our heritage ”’ is the word alike of Rupert 
Brooke and of Julian Grenfell. Was there ever a poem at once 
more full of the strong wine of life and youth and of carelessness 
of death than Julian Grenfell’s “Into Battle” * ?—from which we 
have only space to quote two verses : 

The naked earth is warm with Spring, 
And with green grass and bursting trees 
Leans to the sun’s gaze glorying, 
And quivers in the sunny breeze ; 
And Life is Colour and Warmth and Light, 
And a striving evermore for these ; 
And he is dead who will not fight ; 
And who dies fighting has increase. 


The fighting man shall from the sun 

Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth ; 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 

And with the trees to newer birth ; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 

Great rest, and fullness after dearth. 


The same thought that it is the fighting man who has found 
complete security is the idea which breathes in Rupert Brooke’s 
sonnet “Safety,” one of the five great sonnets grouped as “1914.” f 
“War knows no power” over such men is the keynote. 
We have found safety with all things undying, 
The winds, and morning, tears of men and mirth, 
The deep night, and birds singing, and clouds flying, 
And sleep, and freedom, and the autumnal earth. 


But there is one questiaa to which the soldier-poets do not 
give us any definite answer: What do our fighting men—the men 
who do the work, who suffer and die—think of the tragedy and 
mystery of war? To them, as to us, so far as the soldier-poets 
have spoken for them, it remains at once a horror and a bewil- 
dering mystery. Not, indeed, all horror. Those who are nearest 
to the horror and who see it most plainly are not like our Pacifists 


* Soldier Poets. 
t 1914 and Other Poems, by Rupert Brooke (Sidgwick and Jackson). 
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at home ; they can see that even in this most awful of wars there is 
something brought out by the struggle besides ugliness and squalor 
and suffering and death. In his poem “ Back to Rest,” written on 
the way back from the fighting at Loos, “ Edward Melbourne ” 
(Lieut. W. N. Hodgson, M.C.) * has expressed this well : 


We that have seen the strongest 
Cry like a beaten child, 
The sanest eyes unholy, 
The cleanest hands defiled ; 
We that have known the heart blood 
Less than the lees of wine, 
We that have seen men broken, 
We know man is divine. 


But the mystery remains—the mystery of that strange law 
which seems to run through all human history—that, horrible 
as is war, the nations that will not fight for their existence and 
to guard their own land shall inevitably be destroyed and deso- 
lated by more virile races. With tragic force that question has 
been asked and left unanswered by one soldier-poet who has now 
passed to the Great Beyond. Has he learnt the answer now ? 
The poem was found on his dead body, and was evidently written 
but a day or so before his death in the Somme fighting in October. 


Who made the Law that men should die in meadows, 

Who spake the Word that blood should splash in lanes, 

Who gave it forth that gardens should be bone-yards, 

Who spread the hills with flesh and blood and brains ? 
Who made the Law ? 


Who made the Law that Death should stalk the valleys, 
Who spake the Word to kill among the sheaves, 
Who gave it forth that Death should lurk in hedgerows, 
Who flung the dead among the fallen leaves ? 

Who made the Law ? 


Those who return shall find that Peace endures, 

Find old things old, and know the things they knew, 

Walk in the garden, slumber by the fireside, 

Share the peace of dawn, and dream amid the dew— 
Those who return. 


Those who return shall till the ancient pastures, 

Clean-hearted men shall guide the plough-horse reins, 

Some shall grow apples and flowers in the village, 

Some shall go courting in summer down the lanes— 
Those who return. 


But Who made the Law? The trees shall whisper to him : 

“See, see, the blood—the splashes on our bark !” 

Walking the meadows He shall hear bones crackle, 

And fleshless mouths shall gibber in silent lanes at dark. 
Wo made the Law ? 


* Verse and Prose in Peace and War, by William Noel Hodgson (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.). Killed in the Battle of the Somme, July 1, 1916. 
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Who made the Law? At noon upon the hillside 
His ears shall hear a moan, His cheek shall feel a breath, 
And all along the valleys, past garden crofts, and homesteads, 
He who made the Law, 
Hz who made the Law, 
He who made the Law shall walk alone with Death— 
WHO made the Law ? * 


What answer can be given? Geoffrey Howard, in the poem 
part of which has been quoted earlier, has perhaps come nearest 
the truth of the mystery : 


We have given all things that were ours, 

So that our weeds might yet be flowers ; 

We have covered half the earth with gore 

That our houses might be homes once more ; 

The sword Thou hast demanded, Lord : 
And, now behold the sword ! 


And Leslie Coulson himself has given much the same answer 
in another of his poems : 


Mayhap I shall not walk again 
Down Dorset way, down Devon way, 
Nor pick a posy in a lane 
Down Somerset and Sussex way. 
But though my bones, unshriven, rot 
In some far distant alien spot, 
What soul I have shall rest from care 
To know that meadows still are fair 
Down Dorset way, down Devon way. 


And if to keep those meadows safe and fair a life was required, 
Leslie Coulson was perfectly willing to pay the price—nay, more, 
as he has written, he was 


very proud and glad 
To do this thing for England’s sake. 


Is there some mysterious law of compensation that works 
from age to age which will make up for all this loss of young, 
brilliant, and heroic life ? To save England and to make a newer, 
better England, all is worth while. One man who has been 
through the fire is clear enough about that, and has sent back 
a message of triumph. 


Thank God [he writes] I am of this race, and share the glorious heritage which 
belongs to every man, woman, and child of this England of ours. . . . Iam by nature 
undemonstrative, reticent, unimpassioned. But the things I have seen, the men I 
have known—some of whom will never come back—have stirred me to a degree which 
I never imagined to be possible. And to save a country, to preserve a people which 
can breed such men, is worth any sacrifice.f 


* From an Outpost, by Sergeant Leslie Coulson (Erskine Macdonald). 
{ The Clarion, March 9, 1917. 
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And his word of cheer is echoed back by a soldier-poet : 


Mourn not for me too sadly ; I have been, 

For months of an exalted life, a King ; 

Peer for these months of those whose graves grow green 

Where’er the borders of our empire fling 

Their mighty arms. And if the crown is death, 

Death while I’m fighting for my home and king, 

Thank God the son who drew from you his breath 
To death could bring 

A not entirely worthless sacrifice, 

Because of those brief months when life meant more 

Than selfish pleasures. Grudge not then the price, 

But say, “‘ Our country in the storm of war 

Has found him fit to fight and die for her,” 

And lift your heads in pride for evermore.* 


And perhaps, after all, the love of country is no greater and 
no more unfathomable mystery thav the tragedy of war; indeed 
the beauty of the one and the horror of the other seem inseparably 
interwoven. ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
should give his life .. .” Is it the reverse of that law that unless 
he be willing to give his life he shall never know the heights and 
depths of love? Only by sacrifice is the soul awakened. The 
war has awakened England’s soul; and who could tell better 
what the England is that her sons are fighting and dying for than 
one of them, Geoffrey Howard : 


Her seed is sown about the world. The seas 

For Her have path’d their waters. She is known 
In swamps that steam about the burning zone, 
And dreaded in the last white lands that freeze. 
For Her the glory that was Nineveh’s : 
Is naught: the pomp of Tyre and Babylon 
Naught: and for all the realms that Casar won— 
One tithe of hers were more than all of these. 

And she is very small and very green 

And full of little lanes all dense with flowers 

That wind along and lose themselves between 
Mossed farms, and parks, and fields of quiet sheep. 
And in the hamlets, where her stalwarts sleep, 
Low bells chime out from old elm-hidden towers. f 


* Sunrise Dreams, by Eric F. Wilkinson, M.C. (Erskine Macdonald). 
} Soldier Poets, 


ScRIPTOR 


MRS. JONES CONSIDERED AS A VOTER 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE 


TuE Mrs. Jones I know is a charwoman in her sparemoments. She 
obliges ladies one or two days a week, though it is a mystery how 
she finds time to do it with Jones, the four little Joneses, and 
her own house to look after. I met her the other day, and she 
told me that Jones had been called up and she was working at 
munitions. “I shall feel rich,” she said, “ with all that money 
coming in and no man to keep. I shall have to pay a young gell 
to come and help Maria with the little ones and the ’ouse. It’s 
lucky she ain’t gone to service yet. She left school last summer, 
and I was just looking for a place for her. I’ve never earned 
no more than five shillings a week since I got married, and not 
often that. Jones is a good partner and brings most of his 
money ’ome when he don’t get with some of them idle fellows— 
but there, I’ve always said a shilling of your own is worth two 
of your husband’s.” 

“What do you think of the conscription law, Mrs. Jones ? ” 
I said. 

“ Jones is not a conscript,” she said severely. ‘“’E wouldn’t 
put that disgrace onus. ’E attested and got ’is armlet all regular, 
’e did. Seems as if you couldn’t do without the law. We couldn’t 
‘ave the Germans running over ere and carrying on as they does 
in Belgium. Besides, it’s fair. Why should Jones go and fight 
and Joe Davis stay ’ere and filch ’is job, like as not? ‘No,’ I 
says, ‘I shan’t begrudge Jones to the country if so be he’s killed, 
but it’s right it should be the same chance for all.’ But I 
wish the war was over, that I do,’ she added. ‘“‘ When I sees 
them pore young fellers marching along looking so pleased 
with themselves, “ You don’t know what you're going to,’ I says 
to myself. I carn’t ’ardly abear to read the papers now, ’tis so 
full of bloodshed.” 

“Do you find the munitions work hard ?” I asked. 

“°Tis rather long hours when you’ve got a ’ome to see to,” 
she said, ‘‘ but I lives close to the works, so ’tain’t so bad for 
me as some; and now we don’t have to work Sunday, I gets a 
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good clean up then, and the gell keeps it as well as she can in 
the week. The children is all at school now, else I couldn’t have 
taken it on; we should ’ave ’ad to manage with the separation 
allowance. Now I am able to do ’em well. New boots they’ve 
got and good clothes for the winter and plenty to eat. I cooks 
their dinner when I gets ’ome in the evening and the gell warms 
it up for them when they comes in from school. Growing fat 
they are.” And with a nod and a smile Mrs. Jones passed on. 
And I began to think what kind of a voter Mrs. Jones would 
make. 

There is a delusion shared by Suffragists and anti-Suffragists 
in regard to the question of votes for women which I think we 
should protest against. It is that the possession of a vote will 
work some wonderful change in the woman voter, and that she 
will be totally unlike those members of her sex with whom we 
are all familiar. 

How often have I had it said to me by excellent Conservative 
friends, “ But surely you would not like to be ruled by Mrs. 
Pankhurst ? ” 

And ardent Liberal Suffragists murmur, “Ah, in the days 
when women have the vote this or that reform we have struggled 
for so long will be carried.” 

In the good time coming, when Mrs. Jones has the vote, we 
shall certainly not be ruled by Mrs. Pankhurst. No class of the 
community was more severe on militant methods than Mrs. Jones. 
In fact, it put her off having anything to do with women asking 
for a vote—not but what she thought in many ways women were 
a deal more sensible than men. 

She is not against their voting if only they ask for it in a proper 
manner, but she never did hold with burning churches or carrying 
no the way some of them young hussies did—shocking, she 
calls it. 

Mrs. Jones with a vote will be very like Mrs. Jones without 
one. If she was the earnest reformer that the enthusiastic 
Suffragist expects her to be she would have had a vote long before 
this. She has great power in her hands already if she knew how 
to use it, and if she took sufficient interest in her own political 
disability to try and remove it she could do so at any time. 
But her mind is full of her home cares, her husband, and her 
children, and she don’t see as how a vote would be any good 
to her. So when she has a vote it will be extremely difficult to 
convince her that any particular reform will do what its promoters 
expect of it. Her experience does not make her an optimist. 

Still it is a mistake to suppose that if you give her a vote she 
won't use it. That is not her way. If Parliament says—or, 
as she would most likely put it, if the King says—she is to vote 
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for the Member for the Division it is only right she should, and 
vote she will, if she has to lose half a day’s work to do it. 
She will very soon learn a good deal about the questions that 
are before the electors, and will, like other voters, use her vote 
to advance what she considers her interests. 

Mrs. Jones of New Zealand, Mrs. Jones of Australia, Mrs. Jones 
of the United States have shown us what they regard as their 
interests, and Mrs. Jones of England will most probably take 
the same view. 

Their first interest is their children. Activity of Parliaments 
in legislation protecting child life is much quickened by the 
admission of Mrs. Jones to the register. Babies are kept alive, 
children are protected—not allowed to work long hours, kept at 
school longer—in countries where women vote. 

Then Mrs. Jones has undeniably a tendency to dock Jones’s 
beer. “If Jones gets going to that there ‘ pub’ ’e don’t bring 
ome ‘arf what he should do,” is an expression of her opinion 
we have all heard. So she uses her vote to remove temptation 
from Jones’s path. 

Another result of her vote is to stimulate interest in health. 
She likes airy factories for her girls and boys to work in, well- 
built and well-drained cities, parks conveniently placed, to which 
she can carry the baby when she has an hour or two to spare, 
and she votes for the Members who promise her these things. 

As you might expect, she likes a respectable representative. 
The candidate who solicits Mrs. Jones’s vote and interest must 
not have been involved in moral or financial scandals. She don’t 
hold with none of them things. 

The same regrettable indifference to her own political power 
is quite as noticeable in her when she has a vote as when she is 
being stirred up by her enthusiastic partisans to demand one. 
The women of New Zealand have voted for twenty-five years, 
but do not yet sit in Parliament. In countries where they have 
the right they very rarely make use of it. Mrs. Jones is not a 
feminist. Among the infringements of our liberties which have 
taken place during the war, one forbade women to be served in 
public-houses before 11.30. This was much resented by the 
“Women’s Movement” party, who pointed out (very justly) 
that it was an undeserved slur on their sex, which did not indulge 
in drink to excess nearly as frequently as the other. It was 
therefore somewhat surprising when the news came through that 
in New Zealand they had forbidden the public-houses to serve 
women at all during the war. 

Mrs. Jones would have done the same. <“ ‘Not the place for 
a respectable woman,’ I says. I don’t hold with the men going 
there so much—but there, what can you expect of a man! But 
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women should know better,” I can hear her say. She has a broad- 
minded tolerance for male weaknesses ; she regards members of 
the superior sex rather in the light of overgrown children—people 
who don’t know what is good for them, but whom it is necessary 
to humour in order to guide in the way they should go. 

However, when you come to think over things, Mrs. Jones’s ideals 
are very high. Unselfish service to others just for her bare keep 
is her life. She has kept herself chaste, honest, industrious, sober, 
in the midst of many temptations. If she doesn’t attend church 
or chapel, it is because she can’t leave the baby or has to cook 
Jones’s Sunday dinner. When the children get old enough to be 
left she will go again in the evening—not, perhaps, quite as often 
as she did when she was young, but she thinks it does you good 
to go when you can. 

It is difficult to account for the alarm which many men genuinely 
feel when they are threatened with Mrs. Jones as a voter. It 
was always strange, it is now more curious than ever, as the results 
of enfranchising her in other Anglo-Saxon communities are visible. 
But the strangest thing of all is that people who regarded her 
as a dangerous voter when she was solely occupied in the care 
of her children and husband, have suddenly become convinced 
that she is no longer a peril because she has turned to work in 
munition factories to provide shells for the Army. This is the 
most surprising reason for conversion to women’s suffrage that 
has ever been put forward. It seems to postulate that as long as 
Mrs. Jones was only a wife and mother her work was so unim- 
portant from a national point of view that it needed no represen- 
tation in Parliament. ‘“‘ We could not win the war without 
women’s work,” said a leading newspaper the other day, explaining 
its own change of attitude. 

But, my good man, you could not be a nation without them 
at all. Their real business is to see that the future men and 
women of the nation are born, cared for, well taught. The four 
little Joneses are a much more valuable contribution to England’s 
greatness than the shells Mrs. Jones has been laboriously filling 
for the last eighteen months. 

It is not for Suffragists to quarrel with arguments which have 
converted so many ancient opponents to professed friends, but 
we cannot choose but wonder at them. 

For my part, I have great confidence in Mrs. Jones as a voter. 
I know she is full of honesty and common sense ; and, after all, 
those are two of the most important qualities in a ruler. 

Maup SELBORNE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CONTROL OF NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


To the Editor of the National Review 


Smr,— To-day we are confronted with a National Debt of 4000 millions, and if the 
war lasts another year the nation will be burdened with a 6000 millions debt; the charge 
for yearly interest alone will be 300 millions. On April 4, 1916, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in introducing his Budget, stated (Hansard, col. 1053) that ‘‘ our total expen- 
diture for this present financial year would be five million pounds per day.” He added: 
‘I confess frankly that I shall be disappointed if serious economies cannot be effected 
in the course of the year and this large total reduced.” The present expenditure is 
£7,000,000 per day. The new national luxury of Government State Departments will, if 
it continues, smother the State ; their number grows fast, and the cost comes out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers. 

The figures given above are ample proof that our national expenditure is completely 
out of hand, and it is unnecessary to refer in detail to the waste in administration. 
Countless cases are recorded in Hansard which were not refuted by the Government. 
Did a nation ever make sacrifices so readily as this nation has done during the last 
thirty months, and did a Government ever expend the nation’s resources so freely ? 

The practical question is, What can the House of Commons do to help the Government 
to wage this war effectively and meet the difficulties which the war has brought? 
Ministers in the late and in this Government paid and pay lip-service to economy. In 
reality few care. Control over expenditure by the House of Commons has practically 
gone. The House of Commons at present is helpless. The Government have decided 
to rule without the House of Commons, and we have little or no control left. The 
Treasury has waived its control; most departments are a law unto themselves, and no 
one interposes to check their expenditure. Several subtle psychological influences 
which were a check on expenditure in the past have disappeared; for instance, the 
Government of the day does not require to raise by taxation the necessary revenue ; 
instead, the money is borrowed. The foundation of the House of Commons is control 
of expenditure, but the necessary knowledge is deliberately withheld. Without know- 
ledge control cannot be effected. Without discussion the present position cannot be 
remedied. Publicity in these matters is not a danger, but a safeguard. Honest finance 
can never be achieved without publicity. Obscurity and lack of knowledge cover up 
mistakes and enable these mistakes to be repeated. Are we getting value for our 
colossal expenditure ? That is the kernel of the whole position. 

Thirty-five members, representative of all Parties—including the right and left wing 
of each Party—have tabled a resolution demanding that a Committee of the House be 
appointed with power to review all national expenditure, examine Ministers and officials, 
and report to the House, and thus to the public. Inquiry after the war is over, and when 
the money has been spent, will serve little purpose. What is needed is a check to-day 
to conserve our resources and enable the nation to stay the course. Will public opinion 
support this demand ?—Yours, etc. : 
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House of Commons, April 18. 


